-éd my poore father soe ill, butt because he changed soe smootlily 
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CHRISTMAS-TIME TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


to the office to-day the papers concern- 
‘ing the Duke, which Mr. Pepys desired 
me to copy. Comes Mr. Pepys to me 
att the office, and having taken the 
Duke’s papers, for which he mightily 
thanked me, tells me that my uncle 
hath desired report’ of me every yeare, 
which he hath sent, and that a fair one, 
and that I doe my duty well. After 
saying all this, which doe mightily 
please me, read me a letter which he 
- held in his hand, from my uncle, in 
which Sir John doth aske me down to 
Hawthorne Manor. My uncle doth hold great state there, though 
he did but buy the estate, which was sequestered during the troub- 
lous times of the Commonwealth, it belonging to Sir Gilbert 
Courtley, whose sonne, Sir Gilbert, doth strutt it soe bravely, 
though penniless, att the court. | 
Did think, as I walked to the office this morning, of how muelr 
I had for to-bee thankful. of, my first yeare’s service in the office 
being done. I doe know well how much my uncle did hate my 
poore father, and would hardly speake or hold commerce with my 
mother after she had married him, though I remember spending a 
week, when about fourteen years old, at the Hawes, where my un- 
cle then lived. Yett I doe love him not, not only because he treat- 


iM\ECEMBER 23, 1686.—Brought with me 


from Commonwealth to King when the tyde turned, which my poore 


father never would have done, though he had gained thereby as | 


much as my uncle hath done. Yett am I truly grateful to him for 


having got me my place, though it was butt little for him to doe to 


— 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 


speake to Mr. Pepys and get me it; and am mightily gladd too for 
the weekes holiday that Mr. Pepys hath given me. 

Spake to my friend Mr. David Turnpenny of getting to Haw- 
thorne Manor, who offered me his horse for the travel down to the 
country. The family hath been kind to me all this yeare that I 
have lodged with them, and are weil to doe, for I saw the Duke’s 


man Mr. Morton come for his Highnesses watche only two days | 


ago, and I heare that Mr. Turnpenny doth regulate these trinkets 
well. I think they would like me to make up to Mistress Peggy. 
Shee is mightily pretty, but, Lord! what should a poore clerke doe 
to marry upon £70 a yeare ? 

Mistress Peggy giggled as I talked to her father; said that Mr. 
Pennyworth would scarce look upon his old friends when he had 
come back from his fine relations. It doth make me mad to be 
soe tagged on to other people’s skirts. I doe not like Mistress 
Peggy when shee doth talk soc. 

My newe clothes have come home from the taylor’s, and doe fitt 
me in fine shape. Find that, beside money for to go to the Manor, 
I have enough to buy me a new velvet strap for my sworde, which 


| I due sett great store by, being my poore father’s. Comes Mis- 


tress Turnpenny for to help me packe some clothes for to take 


down to the country with me. 
Found Mistress Peggy with red eyes, which shee sayd shee had 


-from slicing onions for to stuff the Christmas goose. I kissed her, 


for I can not beare to see her sad. I do remember a man once 


‘say that a man could live as cheape with a wyfe as without. But, 


Lord! £70 a year! After supper, and having written these things, 
to bedd. The skye looks threatening for snowe. 

December 24.—Came Mr. Turnpenny and waked me early. 
Found the weather colde, and snowe upon the ground, which is 
still falling. After breakfast was done, speut some time in fur- 


Fragments from the Diarn of Richard Pennnworth, Eso. 


 bishing upp my clothes, etc. Oiled a pistol that belonged to my 


poore father, and which is somewhat olde, being a wheel-locke piece, 
yett fitt to defend me from robbers, many of whom I doe hear are 
about on Ratcliffe Highway. Comes a fellow from the office with 
a letter from Mr. Pepys saying that my cousin Will Overbrook and 
a friend will meet me at the Blue Boar Inn, which is some tenn 
miles from the Manor, and will take me with them there. 

About tenn o’clock comes the nagg to the doore, soe presently 
out and mounted, feeling myself bigg with importance; for Mis- 
tress Peggy and her mother did watch me, as did the linen-draper’s 
and the locksmith’s from over the streete, Came Mr. Turnpenny 
with a stirrup-cup of spiced wine, which was very— 

[The MS. journal in some places, such as the present, becomes 
so nearly obliterated as to render it impossible to decipher. Such 
points will hereafter be simply marked by asterisks. The journal 
is resumed as follows: ] 

—he came galloping down a by-way—an ill-favoured wretch, 
whose looks I liked but ill, for many people are robbed and mur- 
thered hereabouts. He asked me whether I was not afeard to ride 
alone and in such weather; but I answered him boldly, and told 
him no, and that here was that which would defend me, shewing 
him my pistol beneathe my cloake. He sayd nothing more, and 


|. presently left me. These poore wretches are but sorry villains, 


and care not to do with a man of mettle, but women or those 

riding in coaches. Saw many gallows along the way. What a 

pitty it is that they should hang thieves in. such publick places! 
Nigh Wattling Cross my nagg cast 4 shoe, soe that I was forced 


| to— 


* * * * - 
_ [The] smith was a jolly fellow. Sve departed, much warmed 
(Continued on page 780.) 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEELY, 


Published December 5, contains Part I. of a most interesting story 
by Miss Lovisa M. Atcorr, entitled “.A Christmas Dream, and How 
It Came True.” There is a thrilling tale of circus life by Epwarp 
I. SrevEnson, entitled “ The Elephant-Keeper’s Story.” The serial 
_ story “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun continues to gain in interest. as 
the plot develops. | 

Mrs. Hecen S. Conant contributes an entertaining as well as in- 
structive article, entitled “ Boy Life on the Nile,” accompanied by an 
engraving from F. A. BripeMan’s painting, “An Egyptian Child anc! 
Goat.” “ The Spectres of the Light-House” is an interesting artis 
cle, by Mr. Antaur Linps.ey, on the wild sea-birds that dash them- 
selves to death against the light-houses on our coast, SHERWOOD 
Ryse contributes one of his interesting articles on games, entitled 
“ Foot-ball Facts and Fancies.”’ | 
‘The. illustrations of this Number are varied and attractive. 
Among the artists represented are Mrs. Jessik SHEPHERD, W. L. 
Sueruerp, C. D. Wetpon, F. Linpner, and S. McSpPepon. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


CONGRESS. 


T is unfortunate that the Congress which meets this 
week is not that which was elected in November. 
But the action of the present Congress should be gov- 
erned by the plain intimation of the election. That 
election, by consent of the Democrats themselves, did 
not show a preference of Democratic policy, for none 
such is known, but it did show strong disapproval of 
much that has been done under Republican auspices, 
and largely by this very Congress. Republican ac- 
quiescence in the enormous surplus, the unprecedent- 


ed river and harbor appropriations, instead of a reso- 


lute reduction of taxation, the contempt lavished upon 

| the least suggestion of reform in the civil service, and 

Republican silence upon the HUBBELL assessments, 

were among the chief causes of discontent, and they are 
full of warning and instruction for those who are ca- 

_ pable of learning. But the situation requires in Con- 
gress a wise and vigorous leadership, of which the 
experience of last year gives little promise. There is 
a very profound difference between a statesman and 
a politician, but the House leaders seem to be mainly 
of the latter kind. They hold that everything which 

is done should be so done as to help the party. But 
they are unable to see that nothing helps a party so 
surely as measures conceived in the public interest. 

- The trouble with politicians who are always grovel- 
ling in their speeches and conversation before the dear 
**people,” and canting about the ‘‘people’s money” 
and the ‘‘people’s interest,” is that they despise the 
people, and think that words of flattery, accompanied 
with intrigue and corruption and audacity, will im- 
pose their will upon the country. 

* The late election, like many similar events, should 
undeceive them. The people have vindicated both 
their intelligence and their courage. They have dis- 
approved in the most,emphatic manner the course of 
the last session of Congress. If it be replied that no 
such conclusion can be drawn from the result of the 
election, we answer that no party in control of Con- 
gress whose course was satisfactory to the country 
would have lost the next Congress unless the theory 
of our system is unsound. If the country wished a 
great surplus, and extravagant appropriations, and 
war taxation, and political assessments, and prostitu- 
tion of the civil service to a party benefit, it would 
have sustained the party which, as the majority party 
in Congress, was responsible for all these things. If 
there be anything whatever intelligible in our poli- 
tics, or any meaning to be discovered in an election, 
nothing can be plainer than that the significance of 
this year’s voting was a tremendous Republican re- 
buke of Republican mismanagement. 

If that be so, the duty of Congress at the present 
session is obyious. The situation proves that persist- 
ence in the general course of the last session upon the 
subjects that we have mentioned would be fatal to the 
party of the majority. The Republican Congress has 
been warned by its own party, even if Mr. FOLGER re- 
ceived a majority of the Republican vote in New York 
and:-Mr. BEAVER in Pennsylvania. The question has 
been asked whether a-party should yield to its own 
minority. - But there is no such question. The only 
inquiry is whether the Republican Congress will take 
the only course which will tend to restore the con- 

- fidence of the country in Republican ascendency. 
There is no doubt that the country prefers Repub- 
lican to Democratic control, but not if Republicanism 
means such management and measures as have been 
lately seen. The Message of the President, therefore, 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be awaited with great interest, and they will have 
been generally read when this paper appears. It is 
to be hoped that they will propose a distinct policy 
upon each one of the really prominent questions be- 

fore the country. Of course we do not expect that 


either President or Secretary will renounce any ac- 
cepted principle of their party. But every honest 
Republican has a right to expect that they will show 
that the evident wishes of the country are in entire 
harmony with Republican sentiment. Extravagahce 
in public expenditure, unnecessary taxation, an un- 
just tariff, and the spoils system are not Republican 
in any legitimate sense, although ignorant and inade- 
quate management may have seemed to make the 
party responsible for them. The President and the 
Secretary could do their party no greater service than 
to advise Congress to remove this stigma, and Con- 
gress could promote the public welfare, and therefore 
aid the party of its majority, in no way so surely as 
by following such advice. 


REFORM LEGISLATION. 


It is not impossible that some legislation looking to 
reform in the civil service may be proposed in Con- 
gress at this session, and there is a general impression 
that much of the mischief of the present system may 
be remedied by a scheme of appointment of minor of- 
ficers for ‘‘ fixed terms,” during which the incumbent 
shall be removable only for cause. A little reflection, 
however, will show the fallacy of this expectation. 
The fatal abuse of the power of appointment and re- 
moval has arisen'since the terms were fixed for four 
years by the law of 1820. This law applied to district 
attorneys, collectors, and other disbursing officers, 
and its ostensible object was to promote official 
promptness and honesty by withholding re-appoint- 
ments from the negligent and inefficient. But its real 
object, says JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, who was then in 
the cabinet, ‘‘ was to promote the election of W. H. 
CRAWFORD as President of the United States in 1825”; 
Mr. CRAWFORD was then Secretary of the Treasury. 
He drew the bill, and it was introduced in the Senate 


- by one of his devoted adherents. President MONROE 


signed the bill unwarily. Mr. MADISON told him that 
he regarded it as unconstitutional, and the President 


was inclined to the same opinion. Mr. CALHOUN, the |, 
which it was the duty either of the conductor or of 


Secretary of War, saw and forcibly exposed the evil 
tendencies of the rapidly increasing Executive patron- 
age, and declared the bill to be most dangerous, and 
sure to produce a revolution. President MONROE, 
that he might execute the law in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and of WASHINGTON, adopted the rule of re- 
nominating every officer at the expiration of his term, 
unless misconduct or incompetency could be proved 
against him—a rule which his successor, JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, also rigorouly observed. 

This law of 1820, fixing the term of certain officers 
at four years, was subsequently applied to postmas- 
ters,and now includes the great body of subordinate 
officers in the civil service. It is the second great 
measure in the development of the spoils system, the 
first being the Congressional decision of 1789 which 


vested the absolute power of removal in the President. . 


The real object of the law, as Mr. ADAMS says, was to 


secure to Mr. CRAWFORD the devotion of the incum- 


bents and of the aspirants, and it was’so far successful 
that it made them notoriously active partisans of the 
Secretary. Mr. BENTON truly says that the four 
years’ law merely made the dismissal of faithful offi- 
cers easier, because the expiration of the term was re- 


garded as ‘‘the creation of a vacancy to be filled by 


new appointments.” The law vacated almost every 


office in the service during an administration, and 


cleared the way for the President to wield the whole 
patronage of the government as a personal or party 
weapon. It stimulated intrigue and corruption to 
frenzy. By deepening the sense of dependence upon 


‘Executive favor to secure re-appointment, it encour- 


aged abject servility to the appointing power. In 
1835, Mr. CALHOUN, after a careful official survey of 
the results of the law, said that it had failed of its pro- 
fessed object, and added greatly to the influence of 
patronage. ‘‘Faithful performance of duty,” he 
said, ‘‘no longer insures a renewal of appointment.” 
The foresight of ADAMS, BENTON, and CALHOUN has 
been justified. The demoralization of opinion has 
now gone so far that at the last session of Congress 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio, actually declared that, 
although of 825 officers whose terms had expired the 
President had not re-appointed 397, or nearly fifty 
per cent., he could not be accused of many removals. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH did not seem to be in the least 
aware that not to re-appoint an honest and competent 
officer is practically to remove him. 

A fixed limited term was found to be so productive 
of abuse that Mr. WEBSTER and Mr. CALHOUN both 
urged earnestly the repeal of the law of 1820 which 
established it. To add to the fixed term removal only 
for cause would be of little service in correcting the 
familiar evils, because ‘‘ cause” must be determined 
by the appointing power, and it will be always found 
by a politician who for party or personal purposes 
wishes to make a vacancy to fill with a favorite. 


**Removal for cause” is a provision which can be 


made a really effective barrier to abuse only by de- 
stroying every inducement to an improper exercise 
of the power of removal, and the only reasonable se- 
curity of a just exercise of the power of removal lies 
in annulling favoritism in appointments. Mr. CAL- 
HOUN sought a remedy in reducing the number of of- 


ficers, and in requiring the consent of the Senate to 
remove. Others have sought it in making many na- 
tional offices, especially Post-offices, elective. But the 
better and surer course is return to the constitution- 
al tenure of good service, with the added security of 


_which experience has shown tlie necessity—that of 


appointment, not by favor, but by proved merit.: Re- 
peal of the four years’ act of 1820, and selection of 
subordinates by tests that exclude favoritism, are the 
measures which promise most certainly the relief 
which the country desires. 


NOBODY GUILTY. 


On the 13th of last January the Chicago express, 
of some dozen passenger-cars, stopped about eight or 
nine miles from New York, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, on asharp turn of the Hudson River Railroad 
near Spuyten Duyvil. Fourteen minutes later a train 
following at full speed was due at the very same 
spot. The situation was perfectly simple. The pre- 
cautions to be taken were obvious. A company 
which did not provide them would be guilty of a neg- 
ligence so criminal that no penalty would be too se- 
vere. But, nevertheless, nothing was done. The few 
minutes which gave ample time to warn the approach- 
ing train passed by. The train came rushing at full 
speed around the curve, crashed into the stationary 
train, two or three cars of which became at once a 
flaming pile of ruin, in which, amid inexpressible. 
agony, six or eight persons were burned to death. 

There was never a more wanton slaughter. The 
facts were known at the time to the passengers on the 
train. The man whose duty it was to signal the ap- 
proaching train did not signal it. He went a short 
distance up the track, but not around the curve. He 
did not go far enough to be of service, and the catas- _ 
trophe followed. Upon the trial the evidence was 
conclusive. The judge’s charge was clear and con- 
vincing. But the jury went out, and returned witha 
verdict of not guilty. | 

Who, then, is guilty? For a deliberate massacre 


the brakeman to prevent, and which was entirely 
avoidable, there is apparently no punishment and no 
remedy. The criminal carelessness of somebody is 
evident. -For the train of thirteen cars there were 
but two brakemen, and it is not clear that the com- 
pany held any one person responsible for the train as 
a captain is held responsible for his ship. The trial 
reveals the fact that the management of one of the 
chief and most prosperous railroads in* the country 
either leaves the safety of such a train to an overwork- 
ed and poorly paid brakeman who can not read, or 
provides regulations which leave the real responsibil- 
ity in doubt. 3 

If the truth could be ascertained, it would probably 
appear that it was this conviction which led to the 
acquittal of the brakeman. The jury, conscious that 
the company was negligent, was doubtless resolved 
that a ‘‘ poor ignorant brakeman,” whose duties were 
apparently too many and too confused, should not be 
made the scape-goat by whose suffering public atten-. 
tion would be diverted from the real offenders. This © 
was a great misconception both of duty and of conse- 
quences, for the punishment of the brakeman would 
not have relieved the company of the public odium 
arising from the conviction that the management of 
the road could very easily prevent the possibility of 
such terrible catastrophes: | 


THE RECENT DISMISSALS IN WASHINGTON. 


THE dismissal of several officers at Washington, 
including the Postmaster of the city and the Marshal 
of the District, for alleged aid to the Star Route rob- 
bers, was made at the instance of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and of Mr. GEORGE Buiss, of the government 
counsel. The comment made upon the dismissal is | 
that it should have been made long ago, when the 
facts were equally well known, and the present ac- 
tion is denounced in some quarters as a blow at the 
‘‘GARFIELD Republicans.” The Marshal evidently 
thinks that his removal is the penalty of his devotion 
to the late President. | | 
But the conduct charged by Mr. Buiss and the 
torney-General is distinctly defined, and the proof is 
satisfactory to the President. It is very clear that 
the country would not believe the Government to be 
in earnest in the prosecutions, if government officers 
openly declared that the case was hopeless, and labor- 
ed to make it so. The delay in removal may possibly 
be explained by the unwillingness of the President 
to act in cases involving the dismissal of particular 
friends of President GARFIELD until it was a public 
wrong to delay longer. 

In all calculations of the political situation these 
Star Route trials must be taken into the account as a 
very important element. The Whiskey Ring and 
the BELKNAP exposures were very weighty political 
facts seven years ago. All such vast frauds upon the 
government are believed, not incorrectly, to require 
collusion upon the part of government officers; and 
the party in power is naturally held responsible. It 
is of the highest necessity that the ‘‘dead earnest” of 
the Government in such prosecutions, of which in 
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the present case Mr. Biss declares himself oi be per- 
fectly sure, should be as thoroughly clear to the coun- 
try, and the Administration may properly avail itself 
of every honest means of proving its good faith. 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


THE great meeting at the Academy of Music, and 
the evident enthusiasm and interest of the vast audi- 
ence, ought to be the earnest of the rapid completion of | 
- the subscription for the pedestal of the Colossus which 
the generous sympathy and admiration of Frenchmen 
have presented to this country. The parts of the ora- 
tors were admirably adjusted. Mr. Evarts, the chair- 
man of the American committee, made a lucid, inter- 
esting, and eloquent statement of the circumstances of 
the gift and of the character of the work; Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER briefly and graphically refreshed the public 
recollection of the ancient friendship and priceless as- 
sistance of France; Dr. STORRS commented glowing- 
ly upon the statue itself, its symbolic significance and 
artistic intent; ROBERT COLLYER praised the fitness 
of the site, and from personal observation in France 
described the reality of the feeling which prompted 
the gift; and Mr. CHOATE appealed with humorous 
cogency to the patriotic spirit which is sure to flow in 
golden rills and streams and rivers from the mount- 
ains to the sea into the coffers of the committee. 

If our gratitude takes the form of the French gen- 
erosity, there can be little delay in collecting the ne- 
cessary sum. It will not be necessary, as Mr. Evarts 
gayly suggested, that everybody should calculate 
what his neighbor ought to give, and then hasten and 
give it himself. It-will be quite enough if everybody 
in-the-eountry who appreciates justly the fine chival- 
ry and promise of this international courtesy decides 
how generous he is willing to be in acknowledging it, 
and sends his gift tothe committee. As early as 1881 
one hundred and eighty-one towns in France took ac- 
tion upon the subject by their municipal councils; 
forty general civic councils, the authorities of many 
of the provinces, all the Chambers of Commerce of 
the great cities,and a hundred thousand individual 
subscribers have all co-operated in the friendly work. 
Certainly we shall be unwilling that the oldest repub- 
li¢ shall be outdone by the youngest in a friendly ri- 
_ valry of generosity to commemorate their ancient 
friendship. | 

The American committee will at once organize a 
universal application for subscriptions. The statue 
must be placed somewhere, and it will be agreed that 
no site is so appropriate as that of the great ocean 
gateway by which the vast multitude whom the light 
_ of liberty attracts to our shores enter the home of the 
free of all races and all nations. But that fact does 
not affect the universality of the sentiment which dis- . 
tinguishes and hallows this gift. It is unique in the 
history of nations, and it is itself a signal illustration 
of that federation of the world which is sure to arise 
under the benign splendor of that republican Liberty 
which enlightens the world. 


5 MR. MACVEAGH’S LETTER. 


THE publication of ex-Attorney-General MACVEAGH’S 
letter to President ARTHUR is very timely, both as showing 
the feeling of President GARFIELD about the Star Route 
prosecutions, and as a complete justification of Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH’s resignation. He saw, if others did not see, the 
absolute necessity of proving to the country that the AR- 
THUR Administration was thoroughly in earnest in the pro-— 
secution, and he saw also, what is now apparent to every- 
body, that that earnestness could be made evident only by 
the determined action of President ARTHUR’S own ageuts, 
and not by those who had been selected by his predecessor. 
The reason of this, which Mr. MACVEAGH could not plainly 
state, was that the presumption was against the ARTHUR 
Administration because of its friendly relations with some 
of the men who were most implicated. ee 

In a subsequent good-humored note in reply to some 
strictures in the World, Mr. MACVEAGH says that in the in- | 
terests of justice he is very grateful for the removals of | 
which we speak elsewhere, but he can not cléarly see why, | 
if the “official atmosphere” of the Washington City Hall 
is to be cleared, Mr. HENRY should be taken and Mr. Cork- 
HILL left, whom President GARFIELD intended to remove, 
nor Why HELM should be dismissed for publishing BRADY’s 
Critic, while GorHAM is promoted to be editor-in-chief of 
the Administration organ for editing Brapy’s Republican. 
Still further, the correspondent of the New York Times calls 
attention to the fact that the newspaper which he says is | 
controlled by Assistant-Postmaster-General HATTON and 
Secretary CHANDLER makes no editorial reference to the 
removals, and sneers at Mr. MACVEAGH’s letter. 

It is to be hoped that the President and his advisers un-— 
derstand how closely this Star Route prosecution is watch-— 
ed by the public, and that it is of vital importance that _ 
nothing should be left undone to show the unconditional | 
determination of the Administration upon the utmost and 
speediest justice. 


MR. CHALMERS. 


Mr. CHALMERS, who is also known to those who remem- 
ber the Fort Pillow Massacre as General CHALMERS, 18 & 
most unfortunate man. He recently presented himself to 
the House of Representatives, claiming to have been elect- 
ed a member of the House by the Democrats of a Missis- 
sippi Congressional district. Greatly to his surprise, he 
Was not permitted to take his seat. ‘It appeared that in 
their devotion to his interests his Democratic constituents 


had voted a little too freely, and that in the general enthu- 
siasm it had not been thought worth while to count all the 
votes that misguided men had wasted upon his opponent. 
In short, Mr. CHALMERS was declared to owe his alleged 
election to fraudulent practices, and the virtuous House 
refused to have anything to do with him. 

Returning to Mississippi, Mr. CHALMERS abandoned the 
Democratic party, and became an independent candidate 
for Congress. Mr. HUBBELL’s committee at onee perceived 
his noble and patriotic qualities, and he was given the sup- 
port of the Administration, and his “ cause” was identified 
with that of the Republican party. It was at first sup- 
posed that he had been successful at the late election, but 
it now appears that he has been defeated by the fraudulent 
practices of his former friends and present enemies, the Mis- 
sissippi Democrats. Thus the man who was kept out of 
Congress because he was fraudulently elected is now to be 
again kept out because he has been fraudulently defeated. 
It was the Republicans who would not admit him when he 
came to Washington as a fraudulently elected Democrat ; 


_it will be a Democratic House which will refuse to listen 


to his complaint that he is a fraudulently beaten Repub- 
lican. It looks as if Mr.CHALMERs had been a little rash 
in selecting this precise time for leaving the Democracy 
and joining the Republicans. 

Still, Mr. CHALMERS’s true friends, those who have his 
spiritual welfare at heart, will comfort themselves with the 


. thought that he has now learned that frauds in connection 


with an election are wicked. Prior to the second Tuesday 
in November Mr. CHALMERS had never thoroughly learned 
this great truth, but there is no longer any doubt as to it 
in his mind. He regards it as an outrage that a candidate 
for Congress should be cheated out of his election, and he 
is| convinced that frauds of this.kind do occur in Mississip- 
pi, and in his own Congressional district. This is a most 
valuable lesson, and though it has cost Mr.CHALMERS some 
discomfort to learn it, his true friends will hope that it will 
have a most excellent effect upon his moral character. 


THE WORK AT ASSOS. 


Tue work of the Archeological Institute, a modest so- 
ciety whose head-quarters are in Boston, is not as widely 
known as it should be. The object of the Institute is the 
prosecution of original archeological research under such 
auspices that the results may be valuable contributions to 
historic and artistic knowledge of a kind for which we have 
been accustomed to rely upon foreign scholars. The chief 
enterprises hitherto have been the work of Mr. BANDELIER 
among the Pueblos Indian remains in Central America, and 
the excavations at Assos under the superintendence of Mr. 
JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE, who is singularly fitted, by spe- 
cial accomplishment, great intelligence and energy, and un- 
tiring devotion, to prosecute such researches. Mr. CLARKE 
has made a translation, with the immediate assistance of 
the author, of VON REBER’s History of Ancient Art, which 
the HaRPERS have just issued, and of which Professor Nor- 
TON, of Cambridge, who is probably the highest authority 
in the country, says that there is no manual upon the sub- 
ject in any language so trustworthy and judicious. 

Of Mr. CLARKE’s work at Assos, Professor NORTON states 
the results as follows: 


“First, the obtaining of complete and exact knowledge of the 
plan and construction of the famous temple on the Acropolis of 
the ancient city—a temple second in importance in the history of 
the Doric style only to the Parthenon. The perfect recovery of 
this temple for science is a triumph due mainly to the ability and 
energy of Mr. JosepH THacHER CLARKE, the head of the expedition. 
Secondly, the discovery of a large number of the sculptures which 
adorned the epistyle of the temple, and which are as important in 
the history of the development of Greek sculpture as the temple 
itself is to the history of architecture. Third, the unearthing of 
the remains, and the securing of plans, elevations, and detailed 
measurements, of the extraordinarily rich and interesting group of 
public buildings on the terraces of the Acropolis, including stoa, 
portico, a so-called gymnasium, a small temple, baths, theatre, etc. 
Fourth, the discovery and opening of many sarcophagi and tombs 
along the street of tombs. Fifth, the discovery of numerous im- 
portant inscriptions, of several large and interesting mosaic pave- 
ments, and of a great number of minor antiquities. Sixth, the 
discovery of the piers of a unique stone bridge of Greek construc- 
tion over the river that runs through the plain beneath the city.” 


As Mr. Norton truly says, such labors place American 
scholarship in active emulation with that of the Old World, 
and this enterprise is our first public contribution to the 
increase of knowledge of classical antiquity. But it costs ; 
and to complete the work requires yet $2500, any part of 
which, however sthall—or large—Professor NORTON would 
gladly receive. 


ABBEY’S HERRICK. 


WE have already spoken of HARPER’S CHRISTMAS, the 
beautiful paper which will gladden thousands of holiday 
hearths and homes, and now comes from the same house 
one of the most unique and fascinating of timely gift-books 


_— Selections from Robert Herrick, with Drawings by Edwin A. 


Abbey. It is a delightful work, and HERRICK’s quaint, fan- 
ciful, graceful, and tender verse furnishes a field in which 
Mr. ABBEY’s distinctive genius has the happiest play. Of 
all the English poets who are called minor poets no one 
has a purer lyrical touch than HERRICK, and none has im- 
pressed himself more deeply upon all lovers of poetry. A 
nameless airy grace aud freshness.and melody, a delicacy 


and sweetness and wholesomeness, in his best verse, placed . 


itt among the choicest English poetry. After SHAKES- 
PEARE’S songs, there are no lyrics better than the best of 
Herrick. No poet, also, is. more characteristically Eng- 


| lish. His flowers are English flowers; his landscape is the 
| English landscape; and yet, as the realm of the imagina- 


tion knows no national frontiers, the sentiment of his muse 
is universal. 

The May-day, out-of-door world, the delight in beauty 
for its own sake, the pleasant, concert and healthy vigor 
and boundless leisure of the poet’s realm, the artist has re- 
produced with exquisite felicity. Such drawings as that 
illustrating “To Meadowes” or “Corinna’s going a-Maying” 
are of the pure joyousness of BURNE-JONEs’s descent of 
beautiful women playing instruments, or of GIORGIONE’S 


drawing of the loitering Boccaccio groups hovering over 
the garden-pool. Nothing better of their kind has been 
done. What perfect summer “idlesse” in the “Three Dainty 
Destinies”! What a ruddy English rural idyl “The Buéol- 
ick, a Discourse of Neat-herds”! The firmness of delicate 
tonch, the expressiveness, the variety, the characteristic 
humor, and the true HERRICK atinosphere and feeling of 
these drawings will always blend the names of the poet 
aud the artist. 3 

The richness and tastefulness of the book itself, the fine 
printing, the thoughtful care of detail, are im harmony with 
the whole design of the work, and the preface of Mr. Avs- 
TIN DOBSON shows that sympathetic appreciation of HER- 
RICK of which the reader of Mr. DoBsSON’s own delicate and 
sparkling verse would be sure. This beautiful book will 
not only please every curious seeker of holiday treasures, 
but it will draw many a long-lingering step into one of the 
most charming by-paths of English literature. 


PERSONAL. 


A.tuovcH Mr. Weep was notable for the number and amount 
of his charities, he was at the same time a provident man, and 
very sagacious as to his investments. His fortune is estimated at 
between one and two millions, and all of it probably in the very 
best interest-paying stocks and bonds. Of city railway shares he 


has been for many years a large holder, and to his far-sighted, con. . 


servative counsels their continued prosperity is largely attributable. 

—It is said that the four princely residences in San Francisco 
belonging to ex-Governor Sranrorp, CHarRLes Crocker, Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins, and Mr. CLinton cost in the aggregate about $3,000,000, 


and are unoccupied about ten months in the year. 


—Mr. Barnvo has got his animals of high and low degree into 
their winter-quarters at Bridgeport. He has two or three acres 
of buildings devoted to cars, cages, and such, and is still short of 
room. Tracks run directly into his grounds, and cars are drawn into 
the buildings by elephants, of which he has twenty-one, including 
the two baby elephants and Jumbo, who has gained very much in 
weight. Jumbo eats three hundred pounds of hay, three bushels 
of oats, and fifty loaves of bread every day. 

—Persons intending to subscribe to the fund for the statue of 
Harriet Martineav, by ANNE WHITNEY, are requested to send their 
subscriptions to Messrs. Hoventoy, Mirruin, & Co., No. 4 Park 
Street, Boston. All who desire to participate in doing honor. to 
the memory of this illustrious woman are assured that the small- 
est as well as the largest sums will be gladly welcomed and faith- 
fully acknowledged. 

—Mr. James Payn, the popular English novelist, has assumed 
the editorship of the Cornhill Magazine. 

—It is whispered that Mr. Oscar WILDE has a play in the market. 

—Those who have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Epwin Ar- 
NOLD’s new poem on Islam, now in press, say that it equals if not 
surpasses “ The Light of Asia” in dramatic power. oat 

—The new Governor of. Pennsylvania, Mr. Pattison, is pro- 
nounced to be a handsome man. He is tall, slender, dark, and his 
expression is inclined to be serious. Although very domestic in 
his habits, he is jovial and even boyish in company, His manner 
is hearty and sincere on all occasions. His wife is a beautiful and 
accomplished lady, who will preside gracefully at the Executive 
Mansion. One of the first acts of Mr. Patrison, after his election 
was decided, was to visit his widowed mother at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, to receive her congratulation. 

—Mr. Tuurtow Weep Barns states that Mr. WeEp’s autobiog- 
raphy, though incomplete, will be published. “The editorship of 
the work,” he adds, “ will probably devolve upon me. The manu- 
script of the first volume is complete, but the rest is fragmentary. 
My grandfather seemed to think he had plenty of time, and though 


we urged him to finish the work, he did not hasten it.” There can * 


be no doubt that what remains to be done will be thoroughly well 
done. It is in very capable as well as very loving hands. Mr. 
F. W. Sewarp, Mr. Witt1am Barngs and his accomplished wife, 
Miss Harriet WEED, and young Mr. Tourtow Weep Barngs are 
very sure to give to the public in due time what will undoubtedly 
prove to be the most interesting autobiography ever published ir 
this country. 

“-A Burmese nobleman—San An Bran—who has been twelve 
years in this country, and graduated from three American colleges, 
is lecturing in the South under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

—Cuavuncey Morsz, of Canandaigua, now eighty-eight, years old, 
is said-to be the senior printer in this State: In 1811 he was an 
apprentice in the office of the Ontario Repository. The late Lewis 
H. RepFievp entered the same office four years before. Afterward 
Messrs. Morse and REDFIELD were partners in publishing the On- 
tario Register. Since 1821 Mr. Morse has been connected with 
various newspapers in various places, and has only recently re- 
turned to spend the late afternoon of his life’s long day in Canan- 


daigua. His faculties are scarcely a whit impaired, and his health — 


is hale and hearty. 

—Mr. Georce W. Caste, of New Orleans, who within a few years 
has achieved celebrity in literature, has been engaged to deliver a 
course of six lectures before the Jokns Hopkiis University, Balti- 
more, during the month of March next.. The léctures will treat of 
the relations of literature to modern society. 

—The Earl of Aylesford has recently arrived in New York, his 
purpose being to have a leisurely run over the country. He is 
thirty-three, and succeeded to the earldom eleven years ago.—The 
Duke of Newcastle is also in New York, and soon goes South for 


his health. He is only eighteen years of age, and has been an _ 


invalid for a long time. He succeeded to the dukedom in Febru- 
ary, 1879. | 

—Governor CoLquit1’s exit from the Gubernatorial chair of 
Georgia was one of the neatest ever made by any Governor. About 
ten minutes before the inauguration of Governor Srepuens he cer- 
tified to a deed of transfer of £00 acres of mining land in Northern 
Georgia to an English syndicate, the consideration being $5,000,000, 

—The venerable Peter Cooprr, now nearly ninety-two, called on 
Miss Ciara Louise Ketioae recently, who sang to him several 
charming songs. He asked her if she knew or had heard an old 
ballad called ‘*The Tortoise-shell Cat.” She answering in the 
negative, he at once. sang a verse of it for her, in a clear, firm 
voice, and in a manner that won from her a hearty encore. 

—Mr. Joun P. Howarp, of Vermont, who has made such munifi- 
cent bequests to the University of that State, is about to add an- 
other that will materially enhance its attractiveness. Recently, 
while visiting Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, he was so much 
pleased with its gymnasium that he at once proéured plans of it, 
and gave orders for a duplicate of it for the University of Ver-' 
mont, to be finished next year. It is said that Mr. Howarp also 
intends to build for the University a fine fire-proof building, to 
contain the library of the late Hon. Gzorce P. Marsa, Minister to 
Italy, which has lately been presented to the institution by the. 
Hon. Freperick Bittines. Mr. Howarp’s other gifts to the Uni- 
versity amount to about $115,000. The bronze statue of Laray-. 
Etre, for which he gave $25,000, is nearing completion under the’ 


hands of Mr. J.Q. A. Warp, and will be set up in the college 
grounds early next summer, 
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THE ARRIVAL AT THE BLUE BOAR INN. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


[Continued from front page.} 


and comforted by the forge fire. Nevertheless, as I observed, he had 
too much Christmas cheere, and I am afraid lest the shoe may be 


putt on awry. 


I feared lest by this delay I might miss my cousin 


at the Blue Boar Inn, which was still more than fifteen miles away. 
- Found before the tavern foure or six horses and some peo- 


ple just dismounted. 
asked whether or no I was Mr. 
R. Pennyworth. ‘I found he was 
my cousin, growh the fine genile- 
man, with a great deal, if not too 
much, of the vanity of court garb, 
and affected manner of speech and 
gait. He is mightily different from 
the tow-headed bey at the Hawes 
‘with whom I did soe often quarrel 
and buffet. His friend was the Ion. 
George Somers, a dark gentleman 
with a haughty look, who stared at 
me. But, Lord! to think of me 


riding along the highway with one ~ 


-of-such quality! Surely my cousin 
hath risen in the world. Yett I did 
not like them, for they did ask me 
such-silly questions as how much I 
paid for my horse, or my clothes, 
or where I learned the cock of my 
hat, and the like, vett alle with such 
sober faces that I could not take 
.the matter up, though I heard the 
laugh -behind my back, 
(and was) constrayned to answer 
(all their questions), although— 

* * * * 7 
—soe that because of such misfor- 
tunes as Mr. Somers’s horse going 
lame, and the servant having to goe 
back for the crupper-bag, it was 
dark before we reached the Manor- 
house, with the windows all alight. 
My cousin. Will shouting, the door 
was presently opened, and my un- 


cle, grown a great fat red-faced 


man, comes forth to welcome us. 
Soe into the hall, and a fine place 
it is, with noble wainscoting and 
deeres hornes and armour, though 
- my uncle had not vett noticed me, 
being taken up with Mr. Somers, 
which I thought ill done of him. 
At last he saw me,.and came and 
shook me by the hand. He said I 
had grown fine enough, and very 
different from what my poore father 
was; that he saw that I was an 


Overbrook, and knew not what turn__ 


Sy 


WS 
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BRINGING IN THE YULE-LOG. 


A modish young spark accosted me, and 


but that it was only fools that nev- 
er knew that the world changed, 
and could not look on both sides 
of amatter. He clapped me upon 
the back as he spake, and I think 
hath taken a liking to me. But 
my cousin Will, when I spake soe, 
looked at me with a mighty— 


* * * 


and makes a speech alle in rhyme, 


giving the true history of St. George. 
Then when he was done comes St. 


—~ 


it was of Richard 
Pennyworth’s Pu- 
ritanical face that 
‘bewitched my mo- 
ther. It made me 


mad to heare my | 


poore father soe 
spoken of, soe I 
spake upp boldly 
to him, and said 
that my mother 
was honoured by 
marrying such a 
man as my poore 
father, whose only 
misfortune was 
that he was too 
consistent to make 
his fortune from 
other people’s trou- 
ble, or line his 
nest with his ene- 
nies’ feathers. I 
thought that my 
uncle would have 
been mad, but he 
only laughed, and 
said that he liked 
me the better for 
standing upp for 
my poore father, 
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George forth, and fought with the 
dragon, whom he slew; but in slay- 
ing him gave him a sound thwack 


; NS 
| 


. 


over the head that made the snake 
how] again, and swear that he would 
thump St. George when he caught 
him fair, whereat alle laughed ; yet 
nevertheless the dragon carried out 
the play, and lay down as though 
dead. Then comes St. George for- 
ward, and makes a speech, telling 
how he hath slayn the dragon that 
destroyed men and women; where- 
upon Mr. Fenwick, who stood nigh 
ime, whispered me that it was a vast 
pitty that St. George is not alive 
now, for there’ are dragons yett to 
destroy, whereby methinks he meant 
Mistress Grantley. After this comes 
the Grand Turk forward, and he 
and St. George fought three times, 
and each time’St. George overcame 
him, but the chirurgeon brought the 
Turk to life, soe St. George slew 
the chirurgeon, and then soon over- 
came the Grand Turk. We alle 
jested and laughed heartily at the 
masque, and when it was done, 
comes a boy forward with a box, 
and said; 


Press \ 
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— 
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vi 
** Ladies and gentlemen, 

Our story is ended, 

Our money-box is recommended ; 
Five or six shillings will do us no harm; 
Copper, or silver, or gold if you can.” 


Then everybody dropped money 
into the box, and I too, though I 
could but ill spare it. After this 
to supper, where I sat next to Mr. 
Fenwick. Found that he was a 
nephew of: Sir G. Fenwick, Bart.; 
though poore, living in an olde place 
called Coverdale. Saw that thie 
Hon. G. Somers sat beside my ceus- 


THE MUMMERS. 


My cousin Janet hath grown mightily handsome, soe 
that I should never have known her for the little girl 
that I used to call my little wyfe when I was att the 
Hawes. It is marvellous how shee hath remembered ev- 
erything that happened when I was soe att the Hawes. 
Shee tells me that shee hath thought of me ever since, 
and hath longed most earnestly for to see me again. Shee 
reminded me of a matter that I had clean forgot, but re- 
membered when shee spake of it, of how I drove away a 
bigg cowe that followed her because of her redd hoode, 
though I myself was afraid of the cowe. Shee hath made 
of me a heroe ever since. Told me that ever since shee 
hath thought of me as of her best friend next to her 
poore mother, who is dead. I knew not that shee liked 
me soe. Shee said that shee had much to tell me, but 
comes Mistress Grantley, her aunt, whom I doe see doth 
watch her always as though shee feared to lett her out 
of her sight for even a minute, so no more sayd. 

After; I had left my cousin, was joyned by a Mr. Fen- 
wick, who came and spake to me, though I knew him not. 
A quiet gentleman, with but little of modish manner, vett 
a person of quality, as any one could see. 

Whilst I stood talking to him comes a great noise of 
bagpipes and voices, and the door being opened, in comes 
a party of mummers alle decked out in a most fantastick 
manner. One with a beard and hair of tow stood for 
Father Christmas, who led the band, and upon either side 
of him walked a fellow with a bagpipe. Then came one 
on a hobby-horse, with an olde helmet and breastplate, 
and with a beane-pole in his hand, who stood for St. 
George; then one that walked on his hands and knees, 

f drest for the drag- 
on, and one for the 
Grand Turk, and one 
for the chirurgeon ; 
with these came lit- 
tle children bearing 
bunches of holly and 
holme, and_ alsoe 
pretty damsels and 
swains from the vil- 
lage. 

We alle gave great 
room in the hall 
for the masque, the 
servants crowding 
around the doors. 
First comes Father 
Christmas forward, 


in, to whom he paid much court, as 


fit 
3 by | 
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HE GLEE SINGERS. 
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tothem. After this did dress myself, and down 


sorry for her. Shee then, after a space in which 
she said nothing, but did seem to struggle with 


_ him worthy. Shee asked me after a time could 
_ I not guess who it was shee meant; neither did 
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their purses. We around the fire told merry tales_ 
and ghost stories, so that rarely have I spent a 
more pleasant night. ra 

_ Before the evening was done a servant came 
in bearing a great platter full of plums, with 
spirits poured over them and all ablaze, which 
they call a snapdragon, and each one tried to 
snatch a plum from the flames. I did try with 
the others, but got a singed finger, and no plum. 
Even the card-players stopped their games, and 
came and tried with the rest, and many got 
plums, but all got singed fingers, soe that we alle 
laughed and were very merry. After that to 
bedd, each with a fine candle, very different from 
the rush-light that I have att Mr. Turnpenny’s. I 
would that Mistress Peggy could see what people 
of quality these bee. i 

This is the longest entry that ever I have made 
in my journal these two yeares, and it is grown 
late, and my candle low, so to bedd. 

(Mem.) My cousin Janet is kinder to me than 
any one else, and tender in her speech. I won- 
der what Mistress Peggy would say should my 
cousin take a liking to me and I to her; and yett 
do I no wrong, for I have spoke no yord of love 
to Peggy in alle my life. 

December 25 (Christmas - day). — Was waked 
early this morning by singing in the court-yard 
whilst the day was still gray. Whereupon scram- 
bled out of bedd and to the windowe, where I 
looked forth! ‘The weather was very colde, but 
the skye cleare, growing redd in the east. There 
saw a company of men and women an¢ children 
standing in front of the hall, and singing very 
sweet. Was told afterward it was thé choir of 
the village church. Some bare staves wrapped 
about with gay ribands, with bunches of holly and 
rosemary at the end of the staves. It was might- 
ily pleasing, and was sorry when it was done and 
they gone, with money which my uncle sent forth 


from my roome. 

After breakfast did hear Mr. Somers talking to 
another gentleman, and cursing the singers for 
waking him. He seems mightily displeased with 
everything so far, for I heard him say that he had 
surely ¢atched a colde standing bare-headed in 
the snowe watching the Yule-logg brought in, and 
all for jsuch silly child’s play as had been going 
forward. I thought it ill done of him that he 
shouldjsoe speak of his enterfainment, but can 
find no joy but in drinking and gaming... .which 
he doth in great part at court. Yett would I not 
say anything ill of one of such quality, for I do 
hear that he doth belong to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s party at court. Surely it will be a grand 
thing for my uncle.and my cousin Will for a man 
of such quality to marry my cousin Janet ; yett if 
what I think is soe, he will stand but an ill chance 
with her, for great things have happened to-day. 

To church, where heard the vicar ‘preach a 
sermon which methought was fair, being chiefly 
directed against gaming and pleasure, and laying 
stress upon charity. Upon which it was worth 
observing how far they were alle from taking 
the sermon seriously that they alle laughed in Sir 
John’s pewe, and one that satt nigh me did whis- 
‘per into my eare that the reverend gentleman dove 
spend not one groat upon the poore himself. The 
sermon done, a good anthem followed. 

On the way back did walk with my cousin 
Janet, and happened that which did set me. 
a-thinking at great rate. Shee began talking to 
me about her home, that shee was not happy 
there, that her father, though a good man main- 
ly, did think of nothing but raising his family in 
the world, that her brother at court thought of 
her only to raise himself higher among people of 
quality, that they had been at her for a vear and 
more for to patch upp a match betwixt her and 
Mr. Somers, whom shee hated for a selfish and 
dissipated wretch; that they had put her aunt 
upon her to watch her, which shee did day and 
night. That shee had hoped for some one for to 
tell her troubles to, and had always thought of 
me, remembering how kind I was to her when a 
child.| I thought strange that shee should soe talk 
to me, but saw that she was romantick, for shee 
said that when shee saw how I did stand forth 
for my poore father, fearing no one, shee knew 
that I was what shee had thought me, and could 
be trusted. Shee asked me whether shee could 
trust me wholly, and if shee told me a secret 

whether I would betray it to no one, and I told 
her that I would not betray it, for I did feel very 


herself, spake in a low voice, with her face down, 
s0 that I scarce could hea? her, told me that shee 
had always loved some one ever since she was a 
child; that he was very poore, vett shee knew 


shee look up when shee said this, but my heart. 
beat fitt to smother me, for I could not but know 
that she meant me; for had she not singled me 
out from all the rest, and treated me very tender- 
ly? Wett could I not say one word, though striv- 
ing to think what to say, when upp comes my 
uncle, and nothing more could be said betwixt 
us. All the rest of the time I walked as though 
in @ maze, but got no chance for to say more to 
my cousin. 

After we had come to the Hall, my uncle takes 
me in jo his office to talk to me of my affairs, but 
ams. did I know what I said, soe confounded 
were fll my thoughts, soe that I was gladd when 
& servant came and said that the people of the 
village were waiting with presents, for my uncle 
is a justice. Then presently the people came in, 
one after another, each with some gift to my un- 
cle. ‘Some who were rich brought turkeys, some 
geese, Some capons or pullets, and some only eggs ; 
but each brought something according to their— 
* * * * 

_—gnd soe to the court, and up and downe, com- 
posing my thoughts and what I should say to my 


would be a foole, when soe fair a woman and soe 
great an heiress as my cousin Janet telleth me 
shee loves me, for to throw her by. And I am 
sure I doe right to not make a woman whom I 
know loves me unhappy for one I doe not know 
doth soe. 

In to dress for dinner, for I must appear at my 
best now. At dinner sat next to Mr. Fenwick. 
The feast was fine, with roast meats of a dozen 
different kinds, turkeys and pheasants and geese. 


Alle very merry with jests and pleasant talk, soe | 


that I did enjoy myself mightily. 1 did watch 
my cousin, and saw her grow redd whenever her 


eyes did meet mine. After the meats were done |. 


comes Christmas pyes stuffed with minced meats 
and plums and cytronne and spices. Last of all 
the door opens, and in comes the cook, bearing a 
mighty platter, and in it a great plum-pudding 
all steaming and ablaze with lighted spirits, and 
behind him his boy bearing a dish of sauce. It 
was a noble sight, and never did I eat such a din- 
ner nor soe much. My cousin Will drank much 
wine, and grew boisterous, which I thought ill 
done of him. 

After dinner to the hall, where came:a man 
with a pipe, and two with viols, for to make mu- 
sick for dancing. Soe all fell to at a contra- 
dance, after which the elders did sit at cards 
whilst we danced still. After the dancing was 
done, alle at merry games, such as Rowley O, and 
Chasing the Mare, shouting and laughing like soe 
many children, soe that what with laughing and 
running and shouting, I was all in a muck of sweat. 
Then were brought in filberts and apples, and 
alle fell to att them as though no one had had 
aught to eat for a fortnight. 

_At last did get my cousin to a corner, where 
we both sat silent, I gathering my courage. At 
last I spake, and told her I loved her, and had 
always done so, since we were children, which I 
did feel as though I had, for I was sorry for her. 
Saw her grow white as I spake, and then redd, 
but shee said nothing but-looked down, but I saw 
her hands tremble. Just then comes Mistress 
Grantley and takes her away, and I sat still, with 
thoughts all tumbling one over the other. Truly 
I did not think that shee did love me soe. Pre- | 
sently saw Mr. Somers talking with her, but shee 
all distracted. -Had no chance to speak with her 
again, and so comes bedd-time. But to think of 
her choosing me from all others for to fix upon ! 

December 26.—Lord! what great things have 
happened to-day, and yett my brain not crazed! 
Did not speak to my cousin till after breakfast, 
others being by, but saw that her eyes were redd 
and her face pale, and did much wonder why shee 
had been crying. At last she beckoned me to 
come nigh her, which I did, though shee did not 
raise her eyes as I approached. Shee spake to 
me in a low voice, others being nigh; said that 
Mr. Fenwick was one who could help us both 
more than any one in the world, that shee had 
writ a letter to him, and bade me take it to him. 
Soe I took the letter, though wondering much 
how he could help us, and found him at last, 
and gave the letter to him.* It was long, and lie 
took a great while reading it, which he did with- 
out sayingaword. After he had done, he looked 
at me, and at last spake, and said that he saw 
here was some grievous mistake, and that my 
cousin had done wrong not to tell me soe herself. 
That he had loved my cousin iong, and shee him, 
anc when shee spake of loving some one, it was 
of hin. shee spake. That thinking I had acted 
ill toward her, and not like the friend shee thought 
me to be, shee wished now to use me as a toole 
betwixt themselves, but that he knew me to be a 
man of honour, though mistaken, and would not 
soe use me even for my cousin’s sake. 

Never did I feel in-alle my life as I did then, 
and was fitt to sink for shame, yett mad at my 
cousin that shee should soe misuse me. Told Mr, 
Fenwick that I had been a fool and a cockscomb, 
that I might have known no woman worth loving 
would speak as I thought my cousin had done, 
and that nc woman would choose me, he being 
by, and did mean what I said. Yett methinks a 
woman who would soe treat any man as my cous- 
in hath me is unworthy of such a man as he; 
though I told him not soe, for it did not concern 
me, but said that though I wished not to be a 
toole, yett I would doe all I could for to help him. 
After considering for a time, he asked me wheth- 
er or no I would act as though he had not spoken 
to me of*this matter, and would let things go as 
they had done. Answered him yes, but in my 
heart did not much like to do soe. Then he sat 
down to a table where were penns and ink, and 
wrote a great long letter; this done, he folded 
and sealed it, and gave it to me, bidding me take 
it to my cousin, and ‘then meet him in the court. 

Said ere I left that he had not told my cousin 
what he had said tome. Soe I did take the let- 
ter to my cousin, and then straight to the court, 
and found him there, and with him a gentleman, 
Mr. Hardcastle, looking at a packe of houndes. 
Joined them; and as we stood talking of the 
houndes, comes the Hon. G, Somers from the house 
as though he were crazy, and walks straight to- 
ward us, and soe to me. He gave me a note he 
held in his hand, and in a thundering tone bade 
me to read it. Saw that some one had written 
what had passed between my cousin and myself, 
yett knew it was not Mr. Fenwick. Then knew 
that some plot was going forward concerning my. 
cousin and Mr. Fenwick, and liked not to be tan- 
gled in it. Ina great loud voice, Mr. Somers ask- 
ed me if it was true that a poore wretch like me 
could soe aspire to his betters. This made me 
mad, for I feared not the Hon. G. Somers, nor an 
man in alle the world. Soe I looked him boldly 
in the face, and said that if I did soe aspire, how 
high must it be for him to look, who was such a 
poore, penniless, battered rake. Then, before any 
of us knew, he threw his glove full in my face, 
his lipps fairly frothing, like a man’s lipps that 
hath a fitt. Then— 


cousin: Poore Peggy! And yett I doe no wrong, 
for I have said no word of love to her. And I 


t 


.tory of the past twenty years is the rapid advance 


*- * * * 
—and as we all, wrapped in our cloakes, walk- 


ed on our way beneath the bare trees, I could not 
but think in my heart what a foole I was for to 
goe to fight soe, fur a woman who contemned 
me, with one of the best swordsmen in London. 
Thought that Mr. Fenwick might have spoken 
when he saw me soe in danger, but he did not, 
nor would J, even to save my life. Did think the 
spot was far away, for we got cold going thither. 


At last we had come to it—a fair, open place,. 


with no underbrush. Mr. Somers took off his 
cloake and coat, as did I, and each drew his ra- 
pier, and took position, Mr. Fenwick holding his 
sword betwixt us, but— 
* * * * 

—the coach had made no noise because of the 
snow. Then the lady came to us, and we saw 
that it was my cousin, alone, and all pale and 
dishevelled. She came to me, and kneeling upon 
the snowe, begged me, if I loved her, to fight no 
more. Then, my cousin still kneeling, Mr. Fen- 
wick besought us both to compose our quarrel. 
After a great while Mr. Somers was persuaded, 
and did put by his sworde, though he would not 
shake hands with me, nor I with him; and he 


told my cousin if she would rather take a swine- | 


herd to her arms than a gentleman, to follow her 
choice. But my cousin heard him not, for we 
saw that she had swooned dead away. Soe we 
alle four bare her to the coach, in a pretty coil 
enough, nor knew we what to do, for none of us 
liked to goe back with her for fear of what my 
uncle might say. But Mr. Fenwick said at last 
that he would take her home, nor did he fear 
either my uncle or my cousin Will, soe— 
* *. * 

—Had not been in the house above half an 
hour when my uncle sends for me by a servant, 
who spake alle soe amazedly that I knew some- 
thing untoward must have happened. Found my 
uncle walking upp and downe his office in a 
mighty rage, holding a letter in his hand. There 
was my cousin Will allsoe, and Mistress Grantley 
sitting weeping. My uncle flung the letter in my 
face, calling me a foole in a thundering voice, and 


— 


bidding me read it. Then saw that alle had beon 
a plot devised by my cousin Janet, both the duel 
and the manner in which it had been patched uy 

and that shee pretended a swoone for to get oi 
in the coach with Mr. Fenwick. That shee coulj 
beare her life no longer, and that they were both 
now off and away upon fresh horses. Shee told 
alle about my having spoke of love to her,-and 
how shee had mistook me, thinking to find in me 
a friend and not a lover, and spake of me so bit. 
terly that I knew the letter had been ready writ 
the night before for to send to my uncle. This 
letter the coachman had brought, and frightened 
enough he looked, though methinks Mr. Fenwick 
hath payed him well. I would say nothing to my 
uncle when I had read the letter, but he bade me 
in a loud voice to leave the room, which I did 

and glad enough, too, for to get away. Am heart. 
ily sick of the whole matter, and to-morrow wil! 
back to London again. Would that I were there 
now with Peggy! 

To my own roome, where I found a letter from 
my cousin, writ in great haste, in which shee say. 
eth that shee now knows alle, and thinks me the 
next noblest man in alle the world to her Mr. Fen- 
wick, I think the coachman—poore wretch !— 
must have fetched it. It did please me to be 
thought no longer a cockscomb and a foole, 
though I care not much now what my cousin may 
think of me. 

To bedd, and am glad of it, for I did sleepe but 
ill last night, and am tired. 

(Mem.). Wonder whether one so romantick as 
my cousin can make such a man as Mr. Fenwick 
happy ? 

December 27.—Off this morning early. Came 
my uncle, and did shake me by the hand ere I 
left. Said that the bird was flowne and the milk 
spilt, and that we had alle been fooles together, 
but that now he wished to make the best of a 
lame horse. Fenwick would make no such bad 
sonne, after alle. 

[The rest of the journal pursues the account of 


the monotonous routine of office-work. ] 


THE. ELOPEMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS— 
LONDON. 


Onr of the most interesting traits in the his-. 


of knowledge. A desire to learn is the chief 
characteristic of all the Western nations. It is 
the people everywhere who demand and who sup- 
port the public school. A few years ago they 
were lost in ignorance. In France, Italy, Spain, 
and even Ireland end England, two-thirds of the 
population scarcely knew more than the brutes 
around them. London, the most populous of 
cities, in 1870 suffered 200,000 of its children to 
live wholly without instruction. There were no 
schools provided for them; no possibility of giv- 
ing them aid. The famous capital was worse edu- 
cated than several of our least instructed States. 
Since 1870 an educational reform has passed 
over its people. The zealous labors of its School 
Board have been approved by those who pay the 
taxes, and those who have children to educate. 
The rate-payers and the working classes unite in 
voting steadily for the advance of knowledge. 
The expense is heavy, but’ the people bear it 
cheerfully, and London within ten years has built 
and equipped an admirable series of public 
schools, and made provision for the education of 
its children. | 

It is the most remarkable of revolutions. Even 
the bitterest opponents of popular education in 
England have come at last to admit its value. 
“The elementary education of London,” says the 
doubting Saturday Review (October 14), “has 
greatly improved in the last ten years, both as 
regards the quality of the instruction given, and 
the number of the children instructed.” A cler- 
gyman in the east district of London speaks of 
the reform produced among its degraded popula- 
tion by the new schools as quite unprecedented. 
London, with a population of four millions, is al- 
ready as well supplied with fine school buildings 
as New York. By a sudden bound of educational 
energy it has nearly gone on before us. The pub- 
lic school has sprung up in its most. impoverish- 
ed quarters. Teachers carefully educated and 
trained instruct its children. Accomplished wo- 
men, learned and able men, clergymen, authors, 
and intelligent working-men make up its School 
Board. Messrs. Lucraft and Potter, who belong 
to the industrial class, are among the most useful 
of its members; and Mrs. Westlake and Mrs. 
Webster have made their influence felt bene- 
ficially in all that relates .te the education of 
girls. With a slight sneer the Saturday Review 
pays its unwilling homage to the real value of the . 
labors of the London Board. 

The London Board is not without its bitter op- 
ponents. A large body of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church have always assailed the schools. 
They would have only Church schools. The Torv 


leaders have never accepted fully the theory of 


popular education. Their chief ground of attack 
is its cost, and sometimes its quality and kind. 
They are keenly alive to every error and every 
imperfection. They charge extravagance in tlic 
outlay upon the school buildings, and point with 
exultation to the rapid rise in the school rates. 
It seems that the expectations of the Board as to 
expense have not been fulfilled, and that the cost 
of the schools is nearly double what they at first 
suggested and promised the public. An appeal 
to the purse might seem dangerous. At each 

triennial election the reactionaries and Conserv- 

atives have come to the polls with their com- 

plaints of the School Board, but they have been 

defeated. The voters, who are all persons of 

some property, have invariably sustained the. 
schools. They have borne the increased expenses 

willingly. The system has been improved and 

perfected ; the teachers are better prepared, the 

scholars more thoroughly taught. The labors of 

the members of the School Board are, it is said, 

more arduous than those of its teachers. The fine 

system is moving onward, refining and elevating 

the great metropolis, and spreading useful and 

elementary knowledge where a few years ago was 

only the deepest ignorance. 

It would be possible to extend this review to a 
wide limit. The London School Board embraces 
within its sphere various duties that do not be- 
long to our own boards. _It has its industrial and - 
its sewing schools —it tried even a swimming 
scheol—its committees of examination and revi- 
sion ; its excellent officials and members, who are 
all highly cultivated and educated men. The zeal 
for education has spread over all England. Since 
1870 $100,000,000, it was stated at the Social 
Science Congress recently, have been expended 
in building school-houses in England and Wales 
alone. The number of certificated teachers has 
risen from 12,027 to 33,562, the average attend- 
ance at the schools from 1,878,584 in 1870 to 
4,389,633 in 1881. This progress in elementary 
education is unequalled in any other age or a- 
tion. Mr. Hastings, the president of the Social 
Science Congress, relates the growth of education 
in his own city of Worcester. In 1871, he says, 
there were at least one thousand children at 
Worcester “running wild in the streets,” and 
who never entered a school. Now, he continues, 
there are not forty-three, and of these many were 
properly excused.. This he thinks good progress. 
“ But,” he adds, “it Jags behind what I saw in 
Boston when, ten years ago, I visited the United 
States.” We trust Boston still retains its pre- 
eminence in educational affairs. — 

The example of English education and the rap- 
id advance it has made show us with what ease 
eur own uneducated millions might be brought 
within the influence of intelligent teachers. Ten 
years ago one-half at least of the children of Eng- 
land and Wales were without any schools or hope 
of instruction, They “ran wild on the.streets  ; 
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they lived in the country, not much more intelli- 
gent than the cattle they tended. An energetic 
impulse has reformed the land. England will 
soon become one of the best educated of nations, 
and its intelligent teachers form the most influ- 
ential class of its people. 

A large part of our own country is in the con- 
dition of England ten years ago. Various cir- 
cumstances have joined to check the spread of 
knowledge. In most of the Southern States the 
people live in intense ignorance, according to the 
sreeent census reports, deprived of schools and 
teachers. It is supposed that there are nearly 
three million children, white and colored, who are 
shut out from all instruction. In the West and 
North too there is a large mass of the unedu- 
cated. The question is upon us, what shall we 
do for these unfortunates? Are we less able 
than England to educate and improve ? 

It is a curious and interesting study to watch 
this tide of knowledge rising over the Western 
world, It is a true revolution. England seems 

‘to have outstripped all its neighbors in the paths 
of education. But France is already prepared to 
rival it. Its system of public instruction is the 
most thorough of all. Even Italy has made rapid 
educational progress recently. Roumania and 
Bulgaria have excellent schools. Hungary is join- 
ing in the educati race. Only one country, 
Montenegro, shows a real decay of knowledge. 
There, we are told, the schools have decreased in 
number from fifty-eight to nineteen, and are very 

imperfect. The Montenegrins are all unwilling to 
work. But in all other countries labor and know- 
ledge move on together, and educated thought is 
no longer shut out from the people. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


“YES, YES, CRICREE, I LOVE 


Tue twilight faded into night, 
The pale moon brighter grew, 
The soft greensward so eagerly 
Was welcoming the dew 
That it my footsteps ne’er betrayed 
As I drew near my gray-eyed maid— 


My gray-eyed maid who never yet 
Had answered yea nor nay, 

But when I begged of her a kiss 
Looked straight another way, 

And spoke of tree or flow’r or bird 


As though she had not heard a word. 


I lingered by the open door, 
She dreamed not I was near, 
And thus it was my happy fate 
The song she sang to hear— 
A song with sweetest music filled, 
Sang to the strain a cricket shrilled. 


»  It..was the most delightful thing 
To lover ever known, 
Her merry notes accorded to 
The cricket’s monotone, 
And as the words she sang I caught, 
The night with melody seemed fraught. 


“Yes, yes, cricket, I love him, 
And some time I'll tell him so; 
But not yet—oh, no, no, no! 
Modest maidens should be slow — 
What is in their hearts to show. 
And ’tis but two months ago 
Since we first met. Pinks and roses, 
Sweet things, had just ceased to blow. 
Yes, yes, cricket, I love him. 


“Yes, yes, cricket, I love .him, 
And some time I'll tell him so; 
But not yet—oh, no, no, po! 
I will be as cold as anda 
Till his eyes reproachful grow, 
Till he turns from me to go; 
Then Yl whisper softly, softly, 
That which you already know. 
Yes, yes, cricket, I love him.” 


Before the last word parted from. 
The air, ’'d reached her side, 
And taken from her lips the kiss 
She had so oft denied. 
She tried to frown, but smiled ere long: 
She knew I'd heard the cricket-song. 


THE GRAND TETON RANGE. 


THE scenery of the Teton range, in Idaho and 
Wyoming, is truly Alpine in character, approach- 
ing that type, says Professor HaypEN, more near- 
ly than any other mountain system in the West. 


It is a branch of the Rocky Mountains, near Snake | 


River, and is formed mostly of granite and gneiss, 
Mount Hayden, which rises to a. height of more 
than 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, with 
two other peaks, are called “ the three Tetons,” 
and are prominent landmarks: to travellers on 
Snake River. The magnificent scenery of this 
range is splendidly rendered by Mr. T. Moran, 
et at from whose picture is given on page 


[From Our Own } 


By Ladies only.—No 
win Machine. The 
Channel el.—Hard on the Women. 

We have the novelty in London of a theatre 
the boards of which are trodden by ladies only. 
When women were forbidden to act, the morals 
of the nation were at their very lowest ebb; so 
let us hope the contrary effect will now take 
place. But I doubt it, as I also doubt the suc- 
cess of the venture. There is always to my mind 
something ludicrous (though often very pretty) 
in the spectacle of a woman in man’s clothes; 
and when she is wooing a rival actress, whom we 
know she must hate, the unreality of the thing 
comes always more or less home to us. I don’t 


think the ladies will be at all interested in these 
female bridegrooms and husbands, and I am 
afraid the men will laugh at them. The only 
males admitted within the walls of this temple of 
Thespis are the scene-shifters. Happy scene- 
shifters ! 
Every one has a sympathy for the honest and 
stalwart beggar who when interrogated by the 


“philosopher (with half a crown in his hand) as to 


why he didn’t work, replied, with a sigh, “ You 
don’t know how idle I am.” Some people, I 


have no doubt, are born so. I am not idle my- 


self—far from it—but I am indolent to the last 


degree. Trouble of any sort is as offensive to- 
me as it is to a Scotchman to lose money, and I. 


suppose work is similarly hateful to natures of 
another kind. In order “to avoid manual la- 
bor,” a convict at Portsmouth has just swallowed 
a handful of lime and a nail an inch and a half 
long. The lime might. have been lime juice for 
all the harm it seems to have done him, but the 
nail—a form of taking iron which few doctors 
would seriously recommend—is causing him con- 
siderable inconvenience. Fancy the moral cour- 
age required for swallowing a nail an inch and a 
half long! Fancy the row he would have made 
if he had been compelled to swallow it! One has 
heard of men blowing their fingers off, and even 
putting out an eye, to avoid military service, and 
of the gentleman who killed his father in order 
to make himself the orphan child of his widowed 
mother, and so to escape the conscription. But 
that nail! I should say it “sticks in my throat” 
but that the doctors at Portsmouth vouch for the 
truth of the story. 

In the alleged conspiracy to obtain compensa- 
tion for an accident on the Waterloo Road, some 
admirable dramatic scenes are described. The re- 
hearsal of the occurrence for the benefit of the 


‘witnesses who had not seen it must have been a 


charming spectacle, and reminds one of Mr. Fa- 
gin’s young friends robbing the bell-hung doll. A 
plan of the scene was drawn by the chief con- 
spirator, who explained his views in the most 
scientific manner. “It is as simple as possible,” 
he says to one of his pupils; “ you'can’t make 
a mistake in it. It is like this; and if we win, 


_there’s a pound a day for you.” The pupil, not 
‘being a very apt one, is likened by the tutor to 


‘a clump of wool.” He says, “ The van was go- 
ing sharply.” ‘No, sir, no,” insists the tutor. 
“You must say, ‘The van was going at terrible 


‘speed.’ Then hold up your hands like this, and 


say—just as it ought to have happened, you know 
—‘Good heavens! the van is down upon us!’” 
Altogether it must have been a pretty piece of 
private theatricals, 
The effect of mechanical science on my mind 
is similar to that produced by an allegorical pic- 
ture painted upon a ceiling. The contemplation 
of it always makes my head go round and round, 
and I don’t understand what it is allabout. But 
for this defect I should be able.to give you a very 
intelligent account of the experiments with the 
vacuum ice machine exhibited in Bayswater the 
other day. The ice is produced, I believe (indeed I 
saw it), by pouring water into cylinders from which 
the air has been previously exhausted in a manner 
more complete than has been hitherto found pos- 
sible. Steam then ascends from the water, leav- 
ing five-sixths of it solid ice, when, a bar being 
removed at the bottom of the cylinder, the block 
tumbles out of it like a clean snow man. Though 
not clear, like Wenham Lake ice, it is exceeding- 
ly white and beautiful, and—since one can make 
sure of the water—free from impurities, which 
can seldom he said of native ice. It has also no- 
thing chemical in it, which has hitherto been the 
case with all artificial ice, so that it can be mixed 
with water, or other liquid, and drank. As it is 
very much cheaper, and can be produced in all 
climates and in high temperatures, it will probably 
supersede all other ice. In a little time, I hope, 
we shall hear no more, even at country inns, of 
their having:none of this luxury, upon the ground 
(as Punch had it) of the season: “ It is plain you 
comes from London, gents, since you ask for such 
a thing. Ice is a thing as comes, not in summer, 
but in winter.” 
Thanks to the report of the commission upon 
the Channel Tunnel, the scheme is pretty well ex- 
ploded. Its chief advocate, Sir Edward Watkin, 
was wont to say of it that with proper precau- 
tions “he would pledge his word for the safety 
of the country.” I remember, however, a few 
months ago,,when a certain royal duke came over 
from Boulogne in the usual boat, and a crowd of 
excursionists were put into a miserable tug which 
broke down in mid-Channel, that he used the 
same phrase. Indeed, in that case “every pre- 
caution had been taken.” Now suppose, in spite 


of all the precautions adopted for the guardian- 


ship of the Channel Tunnel, London was taken, 
what satisfaction would it be to me, with a French 
Governor instead of a Lord Mayor, to reflect that 
Sir Edward Watkin had “ pledged his word” that 
it couldn’t happen ? , 

It is curious how very little of sentiment enters 
into the caleulations of some people otherwise 
weil equipped with mental furniture. A journal 
noted for its intelligence expresses its astonish- 
ment because in a certain breach-of-promise case 
in humble life, where the defendant says, “I am 


willing to marry you,” and the prosecutrix, “ But 


I am not willing to marry you,” that the defend- 
ant should still have to pay damages. ‘“ What- 
ever may have taken place before,” says the jour- 
nal in question, “it was the woman, and not the 
man, who prevented the completion of the con- 
tract,” and goes on to say that such a verdict may 
be law, but is not equity. To everybody else, I 
think, the affair will present itself in a view dia- 
metrically opposite. It might have been law 
(though I am glad to say it was not) had, at the 
last moment, after any amount of insult, and find- 
ing himself about to suffer where alone he could 
feel, namely, in his pocket, the perjured scoun- 
drel been allowed to evade his fine by becoming 
his victim’s husband; but not only would it not 


have been equity, but great cruelty to the woman. 
The scribe appears to think that the words “ love, 
honor, and obey” in the marriage service had bet- 
ter be confined to “obey,” for how, under such 
circumstances, even should the woman consent to 
the marriage, could love and honor be possible ? 
There is a certain class of writers—and I must 
say they do not recommend themselves to me— 
who always take sides with their own sex. 
R. Kemate, of London. 


GERMAN SKETCHES. 


Mr. Rernnarr’s sketches on page 784, taken 
from his note-book of a recent tour in. Germany, 
will be ized as happily characteristic by 
every one who has travelled in that country. The 
roistering student, devoted to beer and duelling, 
is still a feature of German university life. In 
spite of all efforts to put down the foolish prac- 
tice, the corps students contrive to have their 
duels on the sly, and patches of court-plaster over 
the sword-cuts on their faces are still paraded 
with great pride. Yet many of these lounging, 
swaggering youths, who seem to take in a great 
deal more beer than learning during a large part 
of their university course, turn out really profound 
students in time, and take high positions in the 
world. Brsmarcx, for instance, was a famous 
beer-drinker and a champion duellist in his youth ; 
and many other eminent men could be named 
who still bear the marks of youthful encounters 
on the field of honor. 

The waltz with the peasant girls, the strolling 
artists, the cavalry exercise, and the two officers 
are equally characteristic. 
those hard-working Tyrolese pastors who spend 
their life among the simple-hearted inhabitants 
of the mountains and valleys, ready at any mo- 
ment to obey the call of duty, to cheer the sick, 
and console the dying. They are for the most 
part men of fervent and sincere piety, who go 
about doing good in humble and reverent imita- 
tion of the Master. 3 


A NIGHT IN A CHINESE CITY. 


Ar set of sun life in Peking, as far as the streets 
are concerned, ceases to exist; doors are closed, 
shops shut, and the inhabitants retire within their 
houses. Not even the most important thorough- 
fares are illuminated; at certain corners, where 
the police have their stations, miserable dirty 
paper lanterns are lit up, which shed no light 
whatever. Every one who goes abroad, whether 
on foot, in Sedan-chair, or by cart, must carry a 
lantern. The streets of the Imperial and Tartar 
cities may be said to be entirely deserted; it is 
in the Chinese city only that there is anything 
going on at night. Each city is shut off from 
the others at sundown, and the gates are not 
again opened under any circumstances until day- 
break. I resided in the Tartar city, and it was in 
the Chinese city that I wished to make my noc- 
turnal ramble, so that there was no remedy but 
to make a night of it. My companions declined 
to accompany me, so I had reluctantly to under- 
take the excursion alone. 

My guide hired a cart for the whole night, and 
we started from our hotel at about half past six 
in the afternoon. It was necessary to set out 
thus early in order to pass through the gate be- 
fore it was locked. I had not yet dined, so I di- 
rected my interpreter to conduct me to the best 
hotel in the place, and gave him carte blanche to 
order for me and himself the best dinner procur- 
able. I need scarcely add that an inn of Euro- 
pean character was entirely out of the question ; 
the only European hotel in the whole of Peking 
is that kept by M. Vrard, in the Tartar city, where 
I was staying. I knew this perfectly well, and 
had made up my mind for a Chinese repast, served 
in Chinese fashion. It was in the narrow court- 
yard, then, of a thoroughly native rest-house that 
the cart stopped. My conductor, a most excel- 
lent and thoughtful fellow, had taken the precau- 
tion of bringing my travelling-rugs, which, if use- 
ful to alleviate the bruises caused by the jolting 
of the cart, were now equally so to obviate the 
hardness of the brick couch in the rest-house. 
He spread them then on the kang, and I was not 
sorry to lay me down and take a short repose aft- 
er a long ride. With book and cigar I whiled 
away the time until my dinner should be ready. 
In about half an hour it was served, and copious 
enough it was in its way: fish, chicken, mush- 
rooms, beche de mer (a species of edible sea-weed, 
brought, I believe, from Japan, of which the 
Chinese are exceedingly fond), all in separate 
dishes, or rather small basins, with two sorts of 
gravy in little bowls, two kinds of pickles, and 
soft, unleavened rolls of white flour, quite hot. 
The drinkables were samshu of two different 
strengths, the one to imbibe while eating, the 
other at dessert—the former was flat, mijd, and 
rather flavorless, the latter rough and potent— 
both, to my palate, disagreeable. Samshu is a 
spirit distilled usually from rice, although it may 
be made from potafoes, beans, or sugar-cane; it 
is of a whitish color, and not altogether unlike 
bad whiskey much under proof. It serves the 
Chinese in lieu of wine, which they never make 
from the grape. Some fruit was brought, and 
the repast concluded with the inevitable tea. 
Chopsticks were the only implements _supplied, 
but as I had already become tolerably adroit in 
their manipulation, I was quite able to get my 
victuals into: my mouth without the use of any 
other instrument. I can Not say that I enjoyed 
my meal. It was not the fifat time that I had 
tasted pure Chinese cuisine, so that the food was 
not altogether foreign to me, nor were the viands 
in their way badly cooked, but the taste of al- 
most everything one eats is more or less acquired, 
and a matter of education; as my tongue was 
unschooled in the language, so my palate had 
not yet been taught to appreciate the cooking. 

Anything more primitive, strange, and weird 


| 


The priest is one of [| 


than the Chinese quarter of Peking by night can 
hardly be imagined. ‘“ Dim darkness” in the tor- 
tuous streets, unbroken by a single ray from the” 
sombre houses, and unrelieved by the paper po- 
lice-lanterns, posted at rare intervals, looking in 
the distance like spectres, or by those of the few 
pedestrians, which, bobbing up and down in the 
obscurity, have the appearance of so many will- 
o’-the-wisps ; the rumbling of an occasional cart, 
for which one has to make way at the risk of 


| falling into a yawning cess-pool, the black depths 


of which, as I held my lantern over the brink, 
looked still more horribly black in the gloomy 
night; the monotonous sound of the watchmen 
striking together the pieces of bamboo with which 
they announce their presence; the groans of the 
mendicants crouching in the doorways ; the cries 
of the ambulant venders of food, who wander 
through the streets, or attract stray passers-by to 
their temporary stalls, pitched for the nonce in 
some out-of-the-way nook or corner—all these 
strange sounds and apparitions suggested to my 
mind a home of evil spirits, the departure of de- 
mons after a Sabbat meeting, or the breaking up 
of pagans on a dark Walpurgis Night. A thun- 
der-storm now burst upon us, and added its effect 
to the lugubrious scene. The lightning was vivid 
in the extreme, and the rain came down in such 


torrents that the thoroughfares were soon con- | 


verted into muddy water-courses, and further ex- 


ploration was rendered impossible, My conduct- —. 


or proposed that we should return to the rest- 
house, but as it was already long past midnight, 
I ordered a trial at the gate. My suggestion 
proved to be good.. A mandarin on his way to 
the palace had just passed through, and the cus- 
todian, caring more for his comfort than for or- 


ders, or thinking perhaps that no one would be ~ 


stirring in such terrible weather, had omitted to 
close the portals after the official. We got 
through, then, without hinderance. The storm 
had rendered the morning air very chilly, and I 
was not sorry to regain my hotel and creep into 
bed. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


From the way they are catching and hanging 
lieutenants of the False: Prophet in Egypt, the 
inference is that his army contains about as many 
officers to the private as does that of our own 
fair land. 


In Plymouth, Connecticut, an excited elector 
deposited his butter bill in the ballot-box. Aft- 
er his mistake was discovered, he was permitted 
to vote again, and that ballot elected the repre- 
sentative in the Legislature from that district. 


A woman of Marblehead, Massachusetts, ful- 
filled the conditions of an election wager by wheel- 
ing another woman through the streets and around 


the Town-hall in a wheelbarrow decorated with | 


Chinese lanterns. Women who engage in that 
sort of folly are no more fit to vote than some 
men are. 


The name of a noted Indian hunter is Merci- 
less Ben, and it was given to him when he an- 
nounced his determination ultimately to come 
East as a star actor. 


A preacher claims to see “the cloven hoof” in 


the theatre. If he were to get nearer, he would ~ 


smell the cloven breath too. 


In a school recently opened at Philadelphia 
embalming is the only branch of study, and un- 
dertakers are the only pupils. The cheerful ex- 
ercises comprise daily experiments with “ sub- 
jects.” 


' “Go East, young man, and buy a gin-mill,” 
says a Chicago newspaper, after learning the call- 
ings of the successful candidates for aldermen in 
this city. 


It is worthy of note that when a comet is visi- 
ble in the Southern hemisphere, fewer stories of 
sea-serpents are brought up from the lower lati- 
tudes by captains of Dutch brigs arriving in port. 


“Professor Virchow: has in his Berlin labora- 
tory a collection of six thousand skulls, which he 
prizes very highly.” It would be a difficult mat- 
ter, then, for any rival collector to get a head of 
him. 


A man in Pennsylvania has just perfected a 


rat-trap in one end of which is a mirror instead 
of bait. He will now turn his genius to the in- 


vention of an equally valuable trap for catching 


male rats. J 


At a recent dancing party in a Connecticut 
town the music was evoked from a Jew’s-harp 
and a harmonica. 


Almost every place has its peculiar advantage. 
That of Pittsburgh is the facility it offers for ob- 
serving the eclipses of the sun without using 
smoked glass. 


Louisville is preparing an ordinance prohibit- 
ing peddlers from ringing door-bells. The im- 
pression seems to prevail there that if peddlers 
walk right in and hunt up the lady of the house 
themselves, she will save the time that she would 
otherwise devote to arranging her hair and put- 
ting on a collar. 


A deputy-marshal on-the way to Buffalo re- 
cently with two convicts had occasion to change 
cars. He took his prisoners into the railway 
station, but forgot them when he entered the 
other train. They obligingly telegraphed to him 
that they were left without visible means of sup- 
port, and he returned for them. It is always 
well for somebody in the party to keep sober. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
FIVE YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MEETING ON THE SANDS. | 
Tux sands at Skegs Shore sounded a vague 


place of appointment, but Lucy did not think her 


sister-in-law would be difficult to discover. The 
visitors were few, and she was sure she would be 
able to recognize Miss Brake at once. It was the 
manner of making the appointment which trou- 
bled her a little, and rendered her not a little 
thoughtful. “A hasty line on the back of a post 
card was not a graceful way of intimating a de- 
sire to see her, and there was scant evidence of 
affection—hardly of courtesy—in appointing an 
interview upon the sands, and at Miss Brake’s 
own time and pleasure. Still, there was an ear- 
nest desire to see Morris’s sister, and exchange, if 
possible, sympathy with her; she was as strange- 
ly drawn toward her as if a spell were working 
to bring about their meeting. By twelve o'clock 
the next day she was on the sands. It was a 
bright, breezy morning, and the few visitors in 
the place were scattered in little black dots along 
the low-lying coast, the juvenile portion of the 
community in the usual state of excitement which 
the possession of shovels and pails invariably 
creates. 

Lucy had brought her little daughter with her ; 
they were inseparable companions, two links of 
one life. To lose her would be to lose all hope 
in God’s mercy, she had told her father passion- 
ately once, and her father had shaken his head, 
and said ill would come of such a rash assertion. 
He was not a superstitious man, but he feared 
the creating of an idol in his daughter’s heart 
might be followed by the dashing of that idol to 
the ground. It had been God’s decree so often. 
Little Morice was not a delicate girl, but harm 
might come to her in a hundred ways, and Lucy 
acted as if she were forever on guard against 
an unseen calamity threatening her child. Was 
there not some one living who had hated Morris 
Brake, and who might hate his little daughter ? 
To Lucy’s mind there were unseen dangers lurk- 
ing at Skegs Shore, and it was no matter of won- 
derment that she should, to the best of her abili- 
ty, be forever on guard against them. , 

When Lucy descended from the sandy path to 
the deeper sands of the coast she saw Miss Brake 
at once, and knew it was she. The two women 
in. black, sitting on a thick shawl spread upon 
the sands, and looking straight at her as she and 
Morice advanced, were her sister-in-law and maid. 


_Morris had often described his sister to her, and 


this woman with the face working and twitching 
‘with nervous excitement, and with her deep-set 
dark eyes fixed upon her steadily, was surely she. 

“ You are—Miss Brake, I think ?” Lucy began, 
hesitatingly, and yet rapidly: “ Hester Brake, of 
‘Boston—his sister ?” 

“ Yes; but you are not Lucy—his widow ?” was 
the quick reply. 

“‘T am Lucy Brake.” 

It was noticed by the maid in attendance— 
dark-eyed like her mistress, only the eyes were 
large and lustrous—that Miss Brake put forth 
no hand of welcome, and that the voice i sharp- 
er than its wont. Lucy regarded her with some 
astonishment. 

“This is my brother’s little girl, then ?” Miss 
Brake asked at once. yy 

Yes.” 

“ What is her name ?” 

“Morice.” 

“That is a man’s name, whether in French or 
English,” said Miss Brake. “ Why give it to the 
child 

“My husband’s name was Morris. and! I liked 
the. name,” said Lucy, “and would keep it al- 
ways in remembrance. It is a vokoe 3 name 
sometimes, I think.” 4 

-“$Sit down here by my side, and let me look at 
you closely. Do you know,” she said, as Lucy 
followed her request, “that Morris never men- 


“tioned your name to me in all his life?” 


“ Did he not ?” said Luevy, surprised. 

“Not once in his poor short life.” | 

“I wonder at that,” said Lucy; “to me he 
used to speak of you so often.” 

“Did he -tell you I was a fretful and disap- 
pointed woman?” she inquired ; “an unjust be- 
ing altogether?” 

“Oh no! He said you were very kind and 
good, and anxious to do good to others.” — 

“He was a bad judge of character,” she an- 


* swered, with a sigh, “and so knowing little of the 


world he was readily deceived, poor Morris. That 
child is like him. Do you see the resemblance, 
Kate ?”-she asked, turning to her companion. 

“ Yes, I think I do.” 

Lucy regarded the last speaker critically and 
wonderingly. 

‘Did you know my husband, then ®” she asked. 

‘I have been your sister’s maid for nearly six 
years, Mrs. Brake, and I saw her brother once or 
twice at Boston,” was the answer. | 

“He never spoke of you that I remember,” 
said the young widow. 

“He was secretive always—fond of mystery, 
romance, false sentiment, peor fellow! This is 
my companion rather than my maid—Miss Vanch, 
a very trustworthy friend,” added Miss Brake, 
by way of intruduction, and the young women 
bowed to each other, and little Morice walked 


_ across to Kate, evidently preferring the young, 


fresh face to the sallow and lined countenance of 
the elder lady, and displayed to her in confidence 
* Begun in Harrer’s Weexiy No, 1346, 

| 


a new pair of boots with which her mother had 
provided her that morning. Presently there was 
a merry laugh ffom Morice, and the mother call- 
ed her to her own side quickly. 

“You must sit still, Morice dear. Sit here by 
me,” she said. 


Little Morice complied with the request imme- 


diately. 

“She is too young to sit still,” remarked Miss 
Brake. 

“Oh no, she 73 not,” answered the mother. 

“Let her run about the sands whilst we talk 
together for a While,” suggested Miss Brake. 

“No, no—thank you,” answered the mother, 
“not alone. Morice never goes alone anywhere.” 

“ Kate can ta xe the child for a walk,” said Miss 
Brake. 

“She is acct stomed to remain with me,” was 
the reply. “Sk? is used to sitting still.” 

“ Bat she with come with me perhaps for this 

” suggested the maid, “and if you do not 
mind, Mrs. Brake. I am very fond of children.” 
Because she had never been a child herself, she 
might have added, almost with strict truth, poor 
Kitty. 

But still Lucy Brake was singularly persistent. 

“T would much prefer her remaining here, 
thank you,” she said, putting her arm round the 
child’s neck in order to keep her in her place, 
and restrain Morice’s wish to scramble to her 
feet and accompany her new friend forthwith— 
she who had had no friends save the mother till 

“She can keep her in sight of us,” su 
her sister-in-law, equally as persistent that little 
Morice should withdraw with Kitty, “and she will 
not hurt her in any way.” 

“JT know—I know that,” answered Lucy; 
“ but—” 

“ But I wish it. I have something to say to 
you which we can discuss better alone.” 

“Very well,” said Lucy, reluctantly. ‘ Don’t 
take her far, Miss Vanch. I should not like to 
lose sight of her for an instant. You see,” she 
added, with a faint forced smile, as Kitty walked 


slowly away with the child, “I am a poor, weak- 


nerved woman to whom the shock of a husband’s 
sudden death was like a second death itself—a 
death of every hope, until that child was born.” 

“Which was ‘new hope to you then?” was the 
strange inquiry. 

“Yes; a something for which I tried to live 
again. And if I lose her now—if she even loved 
me less, or loved others more—I should surely 
die at once,”*cried Lucy. 

Miss Brake regarded her companion very close- 
ly; the suppressed excitement in herself seemed 
nothing by comparison with ‘this beautiful young 
woman’s. Here was a new study for her—pos- 
sibly a new surprise. 

“You are of a jealous temperament, are yo 
not ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. I can’t say.” 

“ And seem very helpless, for one standing at 
the outset of life, and with life’s happiness before 
her yet.” 

“Oh, no, no. Never before me.” 

“Yes, I say,” replied the other. “You will 
marry again, and it is right you should.” 

“Then I prefer wrong to right,” was the firm 
reply. : 

“Some women do, God help them,” was the 
sharp answer, “but not Lucy Brake, I hope.” 

The voice was kinder and more sympathetic, 
and Lucy grew less afraid of her. 

“What do you want to say to me,” she asked, 
“and that Miss Vanch must not hear ?” 

“T have so many things to say—I hardly know 
where to begin,” Miss Brake answered ; “I would 
prefer to hear you talk awhile, so that in time— 
in a little time this morning, I mean—I may learn 
to understand you.” 

“Am I so hard to comprehend ?” 

“You are so young—so like a child yourself— 
so unlike the woman whom I expected to meet,” 
was the reply. | 

“Indeed.” 

“T will be frank with you, Lucy,” she said, and 
the young widow was pleased to be addressed by 
her Christian name, “ but my idea was that Mor- 
ris had married a woman older than himself, and 
had been inveigled into marriage.” 

“Oh, Miss Brake!’ 

“Such things have been, and Morris was a 
youth very weak and vain.” 

“He was all that was good and noble and gen- 
erous; he had not an unselfish thought. Why 
do you speak ‘so badly of him, and to me »”’ cried 
Lucy, indignantly now. 

“] speak of his faults. He was no hero even 
in my estimation, though I loved him very much. 
At times I feared for him,” she said, thoughtfully. 

“TI do not understand you,” murmured Lucy, 
looking after her child now, and wondering why 
Kate Vanch did not turn instead of walking on 
and on away from her. 

“T am not difficult to understand. I am sim- 


ply a woman who has grown hard, and skeptical | 


of human go. dness,” was the slow reply. 

“And yet—” 

“Yes, yes—and yet I am trusted, and there are 
people who love me. That girl you are looking 
after, for one.”’ 

“Why does she go so far away ?” said Lucy. 

“She is within sight. She—” 

hai There! minal turned at last. I was afraid 
they never would,” cried Lucy, drawing a 
breath of relief. r 

“Kate Vanch gave you her word, I think.” 

“Ah! Miss Brake, like you, I have grown skep- 
tical,” said Luey. Pray forgive me.”” - 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” said Miss Brake, 
“unless it is the waste of time in idle discussion 
here. We are not business women, either of us.” 

“No,” assented Lucy; “but I was not-aware 
we had any business to discuss.” 

_ “Business!” she repeated, thoughtfully ; “ well, 
it may come to it presently. Did Morris, who 
spoke of me so much to you,” she said, almost 


satirically, “ever tell you of his father and mo- 
ther, and of his past life connected with them 
and me, and of why Mr. Woodhatch, of Farm 
Forlorn, took charge of him ?” 

Lucy shook her head. ‘No; Morris has told 
me little of his early life. We—” 

“Talked only of yoursélves,” interrupted the 
elder woman. “Lovers can scarcely have a 
theme more appropriate and congenial, for love 
is terribly selfish. Is it not?” 

The weak woman with the face prematurely 

spoke as though love had not been unfa- 

miliar to her either, and spoke with increasing 
bitterness. One might have fancied love with 
her was synonymous with deceit, or she had seen 
so much deceit in it in others that it had appalled 
her for all time. A strange woman this—stran- 
ger than Lucy Brake had expected to find on the 
sands of Skegs Shore. 

“Selfish ? Ah! I suppose it is,” Lucy answer- 
ed, with a sigh, to the last question. 


‘“‘ And we are not here, you and I, to talk of 


love,” continued Miss Brake, “but to try and 
make each other out if we can; and if we can 
not, to shrug our shoulders, and go our different 
ways. I don’t think,” she added, regarding Lucy 
attentively again, whilst her own face twitched 
with evident emotion, “that you could lie to me 
without my seeing you were lying, and I begin to 
have some faith in you, finding: you a child-wife, 
child-widow, and almost as helpless as myself.” 

“TI do not understand,” said Lucy for the sec. 
ond time. ‘You talk in riddles—you send my 
child away from me—and you tell me nothing.” 

“You are impatient,” said Miss Brake, “ and 
that is as natural as that I should be loath to 
begin a subject very painful to us. Well, tell 
me this, before your child comes back with Kate”’ 
—and here a shaking band was laid upon Lucy’s 
arm—* who do you think, in your heart of hearts, 
killed my brother Morris ?” 


CHAPTER III. 
DOUBTING. 


- Lucy uttered a low cry, which was quickly sup- 
pressed, although the color in her face did not 
return, and the long lashes quivered rapidly over 
the startled blue eyes. This had been one of the 
questions which she had prepared for, which she 
thought would in the hour of meeting be put to 


her, which she wondered had not been asked of © 


her before by Hester Brake, and yet which had 
come at her like a stone from a sling. 

“T have had so many thoughts and doubts,” 
she answered at last, “but not any that have 
seemed like truth to me.” 

“You have some one in your mind who you 
think might have killed him ?” 

“‘ No—not now.” 

“You have had ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a shudder. _ 

“Who was the first man whom you associated 
with this murder, Lucy ?” was the eager question. 
4 “Have you faith in first impressions ?”’ asked 

ucy. 

“At times. I have found them carry out fu- 
ture truths,” she answered back. “On whom did 
your first suspicion rest'?”’ 

“John Woodhatch,” Lucy replied, in a faint 
voice. 

You—you thought so?” 

“ Yes.” | 

“ T could believe in others thinking so, not you,” 


'ghe said. “He had no motive to take Morris’s 


life. Though he had been deceived in him, he 
loved him, he loved you!” 
“You know, then—” 
“What they say in Lincolnshire? Oh ves, 
very well,” she added, scornfully. | ] 
“T knew I was very wrong, God help me!” 
said Lucy. “I did not know what I was doing 
when I associated that good man with so hori- 
ble a crime, and God forgive me for adding to his 
trouble by my cruel doubts of him !’’. 
“They are all gone now 9” was the inquiry. 
“They are all gone,” responded Lucy, cojjfi- 
dently. 
“That.is well,” said Hester Brake. “ We can 
scarcely look into his face, or listen to his honest 
voice, without believing him—without believing 
in him implicitly,” she said again, tracing so ne 
lines in the sand with her gloved hand. (4 
Lucy glanced askance at her. 2 
“You believe in him implicitly yourself?” | .. 
“I do,” came the answer back. =“ What mays 
you think I doubt him ?” 
“T can not say. . Your manner, perhaps.” 
“He is my best friend ; he was Morris’s; he 
would have been yours and his,’’ she continued. 
*“ Yes, I know that.” 3 
“And Morris,must have been killed by some 
one who hated him, or thought a grievous wrong 
had been done to him. A woman might have 
killed him. You, forinstance.”- 
R. !—{ kill my Morris, my poor dear lost Mor- 
ris!’ 
‘“* Women have killed men, have they not, and 
wives their husbands, before your time and mine ? 
To me it has been all these years more like a wo- 


-man’s act than a man’s, more stealthy and subtle 


than a man’s would have been—more completely 
in the dark, leaving no trace—a clever woman’s 
crime!” 
“My God!” murmured Lucy to herself, “ what 
a terrible thought to come to you!” 
“You might have had: wrongs; you might have 
found out that Morris was:in the way ;-you might 


have been tired of him, quickly detested him.'|. 
‘You might—” here she: stopped -and looked at: 


Lucy—* but I did not guess you were a child like: 
this. Forgive my want of charity, and let me 
think a moment more.” 

She looked up suddenly, and said: “I have 
said Morris was killed by some one who hated 
him, or thought a grievous wrong had been done 
to him by Morris. Your father, would he have 
killed him, do you think, in a fit of passion, dis- 


covering him with you that night, and believin« 
Morris was a villain ?” | 
“My father ?—my father, did you say ?” 
“Yes; I have suspected him too,” 
“My father !” repeated Lucy, very slowly. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
-THE MASTER’S ORDERS. 


Lucy Brake slowly recoiled with terror from 
the side of her companion ; she sat back now with 
her two hands buried‘in the sand, which she was 
grasping nervously. This was a terrible woman 
who come to Skegs Shore. Looking at her 

she forgot for an instant even that her child was 
away from her. 

‘‘ My father!” she said at last. “ Did I hear 
aright? You did say my father?” | 

“Yes,” was the response, “I said your father.” 
-_ “ You must be very mad, madam, or you must 
have come here on purpose to insult me. Do you 
know my father?” she cried, with sudden impet- 
uosity. ‘‘ Have you ever seen him in your life »” 

“I know your father. I have met him many 
times.” 

“And yet you think he might have killed my 
husband !” she exclaimed. “Oh, you must mean 
some one else, madam ; you-can not imagine how 
good, and just, and holy a man he is,” she cried. 

“A man holy!” answered Miss Brake; “that 
is an extravagant encomium, of which no man is 
deserving. Why should I not suspect him? 
Tell him that I do.” - 

Why 

“You suspected a better man in John Wood- 
hatch,” she said—‘“a man who acts, not 

hes.” 

“T did him an injustice, and have acknow- 
ledged it,” replied Lucy. 

“ To him ?” 

* Yes, to him.” 

‘He will be grateful to you, poor John,” said 
Miss Brake. “It will be a@ little light upon his 
life.” . 

Lucy did not reply. The color had flickered 
on her cheek for an instant,and then she had 
looked round for Morice in a frightened manner, 
and thought of nothing more till she had caught a 
glimpse of her again, leaping and laughing by the 
side of Kitty Vanch, and evidently in high spirits 
with her new protector. 

“ J—I think I will leave you now,” she said. 

“ Before I have explained everything ?” replied 
the otlier, 

“Oh, madam, you have explained sufficiently,” 
said Lucy, her lips quivering with indignation. 
“ You are here to set a daughter against her fa- 
ther—to sow, if it were by any possibility in your 
power, which it is not, the seeds of a terrible sus- 
picion in her mind. And I will not listen fur- 
ther to you.” 

“You judge too quickly,” said Miss Brake, 
very calmly now, rding Lucy very intently, 
as a study which was as difficult for her to com- 
prehend as her character was difficult for Lucy 
to decipher; “you act too quickly. You and 
Morris were very much alike, and so, alas! were 
unsuited to each other. Ihave spoken out what 
was in my mind—why should I disguise it?” 

“For the daughter’s sake you might have 
spared me,” said Lucy, rising to her feet. | 

“Tt was as well to show you that other people 
besides yourself have strange ideas as to how Mor- 
ris Brake met his death, and that ideas may vary 
as to him who killed him. I may be as wrong 
as you were in my suspicions. PossiblyIam. I 
am a poor visionary at the best, but your dead 
husband rises before me like a ghost, and warns 
me.” 

“Horrible! horrible!’ said Lucy, shivering. 
“Let me get away from you. You have no right 
to wound me in this manner, and after all these 
years of silence to seek me out for 8 crue 
purpose.” | 

“My poor headstrong girl, I have not sought 
you out for any purpose at all, and it is not for 
your sake I am here. But being here,” she add- 
ed, “I thought I would like to see what kind of 
woman Morris had made his wife.” 

“You have seen me,” said Lucy, still almost 
defiantly, now good-day.” 

“Five years ago I did not visit this place,” 
Miss Brake continued. “I did not know my 
brother was married till I read it in the news- 
papers; along with the news of his death. Why 
should I have come to you now? You have ex- 
pressed no wish to see me, and a cold letter from 
your father, saying and thinking nothing of my 
sorrow—which was identical with your own, and 
may be a deeper sorrow now—was the only recog- 
nition of my poor existence. Before my strength 
was able to bring me here Morris was buried. 
Why should I seek out one who has helped to 
deceive me ?” | 

‘By marrying Morris, you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt was a secret for a while between us,” an- 
swered Lucy. ‘I am not called upon, I hope, at 
this late hour, to apologize for it to his sister. 

“No. I do not require an apology, and I 
have not wished to know you,” said. Miss Brake. 
“T have felt myself your enemy rather than your 
friend.” 


. -“T can imagine so,” replied Lucy. 


-“But an enemy who speaks out.” 
“Yes,” said Lucy, with another shudder she 


‘was. unable to repress, “you are terribly out- 


ken.” 

“But I could have told you more,” was the 
slow comment here. ao 
my Morris —of my lest. darling — you 
could !” exclaimed Lucy, very eagerly again. 

“ Yes, a great deal more. ps I may some 
day when we are better friends.” 

“TI can never be your friend now, Miss Brake. 
I can not believe yet you are Morris’s sister, ¢X- 
claimed Lucy. ; 

“Very likely,” was the reply. “I have been 


| 
| 
| 
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a woman with much to brood upon, like you, and 
have gone distraught, as women will under cir- 
cumstances akin to yours and mine. Now I am 
sané—and you, at least, I do:nat doubt.” 

“Why should you have suspected me ?” asked 
Lucy, wonderingly. “You said you had once a 
doubt of me—his wife.” 

‘“ Ask me a few months hence, and I will tell 
you, if you have not guessed it for yourself by 
that time,” she replied. 

“TI can see you no more,” cried the young 
woman, as“she began to move away from her. 
“ You sent for me to crush me utterly.” 

“J am here against my will—I did not wish to 
come.” 
“What brings you to Skegs Shore, then?” 
asked Lucy, pausing again. , 

‘My orders. The master wished it.” 

“Who is the master ?” | 


“This man approaching, and for whom I have - 


been waiting. I think you know him, Lucy 

Brake,” she said. | 
Lucy looked in the direction which her sister- 

in-law had indicated, and coming’ toward them 

with quick sharp strides across the sands, like a 

man in hot haste to greet a friend or confute an 

adversary, was the master of Farm Forlorn. 
“His orders!” exclaimed Lucy. 


QHAPTER V. 
JOHN WOODHATCH’S EXPLANATIONS. 


Joun Woopnatcs had now reached the ladies, 
and raised his :hat. to them.’ He shook hands 
with them immediately afterward, regarding Lucy 
with evident surprise, and with his old grave 
interest. 

‘“‘I did not expect to find you here, Lucy,” he 
said. ‘“ You have-met at last, then, you two?” 

“Yes, we have met- and exchanged confi- 
dences,” said Hester Brake, quietly; “and at 
present, John, we dislike each other very much.” 

John Woodhatch smiled. | 

“Oh, you will get over that,” he said. “ You 
should have known each other years ago—five 
years ago,” he added, as a shade passed over his 
face. : “ But there, you have met, and made your 
little niece’s acquaintance too, Miss Brake.” 

“Yes.” 

John Woodhatch turned to Lucy again. 

“TI met Morice with Miss Vanch,” he remark- 
ed. ‘They are very good friends already.” 

“T am going to fetch Morice,” said Lucy. 

“T will come with you part of the way, ifwyou 
will allow me,” said the farmer. “I shall not be 
long, Miss Brake,” he added. 

_ “JT am in no hurry,” replied the elder woman. 

“T am taking you away,” said the younger one; 
“this is an appointment.” 

John Woodhatch did not answer, but when 
Lucy moved in the direction of Kitty and her 
child—who were advancing in the distance—he 
walked on by her side, with his hands behind him, 
and his ebony cane clutched tightly in them, as 
we saw him first, one August day, looking at the 
reformatory from which he had taken Master Dor- 
ward. Five years had made no perceptible dif- 
ference in Jolin Woodhatch, save, perhaps, to add 
a few more gray hairs to his head; he was the 
same stalwart, bronzed, earnest-looking man at 
forty-five as he had been at forty, and his step 
was as free and firm as that of men twenty years 
his junior. There might have been a shade more 
depth of gravity in the expression on his face 
that morning, but it was natural enough, consid- 
ering many things. It had not been holiday 
ground which he had traversed during the last 
five years, though he had borne the burden and 

heat of the day without flinching at his task. 
-  “T-wish to speak to you for a few moments, 
Lucy, now that you have met Morris’s sister,” he 
said. ‘You do not mind my walking with you 
for a little while—I shall not be in the way too 
much ?”” 

“Ohno. Iam always glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, humbly; “it is 
kind to say so. And now—you do not like Hes- 
ter Brake ?” 
ite can not bear her,” was the frank answer 

ck. 

** You will like her in time.” 

Never—I am sure.” 

“* He liked her very much, and was a kind bro- 
ther to her.” | , 

“Yes,” answered Lucy, pensively, “that was 
likely. He was kind to everybody.” 

“ And,” he added, “she is certainly a 
man. Will you take my word for that?” 

“T will try and take it—presently. Ob, John,” 
she exclaimed, “ what do you think she told me?” 

“T can- on’t repeat it, Lucy. It will 
only excite and distress you.”’ 

‘“‘ How can you guess ?” she asked, curiously. 

“She is a woman of wild theories as to the mo- 
tive for her brother’s death, and she has told you~ 
some of them. Let them rest, Lucy,” he added, 
earnestly, “‘ for your sake, If you will—for mine.” 

“Very well,” assented Lucy ; “ but you, know- 
ing what she thinks of me and of my father, 
must not ask me to like Hester Brake.” | 

“T am to ask. you to live with her— 
that’s all.” | 

“John Woodhatch, you must be as mad as she 
is!” exclaimed Lucy, very cordially, and with con- 
siderable warmth. “ Live with that ungererous 
woman !—it would be.easier for me to die.” _ 

“You are allied by marriage—she is your hus- 
band’s -sister. It is more than likely there will 
be property falling to your share and hers,” he 
continued, gravely, summing up the position, “and 
she will be alone and want a friend.” : 

Luey regarded him with grave astonishment. 


wo- 


9 y 
“ Yes, I think so,” he replied ; “ but of that she 
will speak. herself.. You will have many oppor- 
tunities for diseussion on the subject.” 

“ Not with her,” said Lucy, shivering. “T have 


told her-already I will see her no more”. 


“How can you help it?” asked John Wood- 
hatch; “she has made up her mind to live at 
Skegs Shore.” 

live here !” 


“Yes. She has disposed of her house at Bos- 


ton already.” 

“To live at Skegs Shore?” Lucy repeated. 
“ At your commands, then, John, not of her own 
free-will, I am very sure of that.” 

John Woodhatch looked surprised, in his turn, 
as he gazed down earnestly at the young face 
flushed with animation—bright with anger, and 
very fair to see. The troubles of five years had 
not dimmed the remarkable beauty of his com- 
panion, rather had added a new charm of thought- 
fulness to her, and at two-and-twenty years of 
age she was a fairer woinan than when Morris 
Brake had married her. 

“Why do you say at my commands ®” he ask- 
ed. “Has it ever appeared to you that my wishes 
were considered law by any one? Have you not 
seen, with the rest of them, how every hope of 
mine drops from the tree, a withered leaf at 
best?” 

Lucy looked down ; then said in a lower voice, 

“She told me she was here against her will, 
and by the master’s orders.” 

“Am [—the master ?” 

“Yes, she says as much as that.” 

He walked on a few paces more in silence, as 
if considering deeply the motive of the avowal, 
and in what way it affected him; then he said, 

“T am no more her master than I am master 
of myself.” 


'“ Have you not asked her to come, then ®” said 


Lucy. “Pardon me, old friend, if I am pertina- 
cious, perhaps suspicious; but she said at your 
orders she was here.” 

“She may call them orders if it pleases her,” 
he answered ;. “it was necessary she should come 
for a while, and I said so.” 

“Ah! you speak, like her, in riddles,” cried 
Lucy; “you are not as frank and open with me 
as you used to be.” | 

“There, you are angry,” he said, smiling now, 
“and I am an aggravating fellow in your estima- 
tion. And yet I have forced myself upon your 
company to tell you, first of all, a secret.” 


“Connected with the coming of that wo- 


man ?” 

“Connected with the coming of Hester Brake 
and her companion—” ge 

“ Misa Vanch ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well. What is it, John ?” she inquired. “ You 
see I have all my woman’s curiosity left still.” 

‘“‘Yes—or you wouldn’t be a woman,” he add- 
ed, dryly. 

“‘ And the secret ?” 

“ Which you will keep, of course ?” 

“ Yes—lI promise. There.” 

“Miss Vaneh has come to Skegs Shore to be 
married.” 

“Indeed.” 

‘“‘She is engaged to a friend of yours.” 

‘Who can it be ?” said Lucy, wonderingly. 

“One whom you have often said has grown out 
of all knowledge of his past, and is my model pu- 
pil, a credit to my teaching and my influence over 
him, and so forth,” he said, speaking very hur- 
riedly. 

Dorward !—Greg was the exclamation 
here, and Lucy’s eyes grew rounder and larger 
with astonishment. a 


“Yes, Gregory Dorward,” he replied. 
thought I should surprise you.” ‘ 

“Gregory—Dorward! Yes,” she said, drawing 
one long deep breath tefore becoming like her 
usual self, “I am surprised indeed. How long 
have they known each other ?” ars: 

“Oh! I don’t know exactly. They have been 
engaged twelve months, at all events,” replied 
John Woodhatch: “long enough to wait for each 
other, and not to get tired of each other.” 

“They are very young to marry—” And then 
Lucy remembered her own early dash at matri- 
mony, and was discreetly silent as to that part of 
the question. 

“If they know their own minds, and have 
made up their minds, I don’t think that youth 
has much to do with it—rather an advantage than 
otherwise, I suppose,” he added, like a man who 
had outlived youth so completely that he did not 
understand now its hopes and fears, its dreams 
and realities, its ambitions and its disappoint- 
ments, its bright outlook over the land of love 
and faith and happiness, 

“T only glanced at Miss Vanch once or twice,” 
said Lucy, “but I should not have thought—I 


should scarcely have thought,” she said, correct- 


ing herself a little, “that she’ was quite suitable 
for Gregory.” 

“ Why not ?” a 

“She is older, is she not?” 

“ By a month or two, not more.” 

“ Both twenty-one, then ?” 

“That is about it, I should say,” replied John 
Woodhatch. | 

‘“‘T should have thought,” she said again, “that 
Greg might have done better than marry Miss 
Brake’s maid, ion, or whatever she may 
call herself. He is.so clever in his way, so shrewd 
and observant and quick, even so gentlemanly, I 
might say. He.seems about the last man to-be 
in a hurry to take-a wife. Ah! you don’t like my 
criticism ; you are frowning at it.” 


“ Am 1? he said, with a quick laugh; “that is. 


because I am of a different opinion, and I don’t 
like my opinions disturbed by.other folk. The 
old failing of mine—an insufferable conceit, child. 
Don’t mind it.” 

“‘ Besides—” 

“Here we will not discuss the question any 
further,” he said, interrupting her. “If they love 
each other, what-is the use of argument? And 
what will they care for our comments upon the 

’ 


case?” 
“It is a true love story, then,” said the-you 
widow ; “quite a romance, and,” she added, | 


4 


-plexity u 
| Proested: Kitty Vanch's straightforward and 


a sigh, “ending happily as romances should. 
Why, you are frowning again.” 

““I was wondering at the end of it a little. 
Who can say what that shall be ?” ; 

“* Don’t you believe in the strength of their af- 
fection, or in its endurance ?” she asked, looking 
hard at the master of Farm Forlorn. 

“You shall see what true love is for yourself, 
Lucy. Here is Kate Vanch and little Morice.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
KITTY’S ENGAGEMENT. 


Kate Vancu and Lucy’s child were very close 
upon them now, and Morice, catching sight of her 
mother, and having had for the time enough of 
her new friend, let go Kitty’s hand and ran to- 
ward her. 

“Mamma, mamma, what a time they have kept 
you away !” she cried, with all the ingratitude of 
her sex. 

“ She was beginning to fret for you,” explained 
Kate. “I am glad you have come half-way to 
meet us, Mrs. Brake.” : 

“She is nervous, like her mother, I am afraid. 
It is my one fear,” she said to John Woodhatch, 
by way of explanation. . 

“Don’t fear anything,” he answered, gruffly ; 
“she is a brave, strong child enough. You 
should let her come to Farm Forlorn for a few 
weeks, Lucy. Eh, Morice, how will that do” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I should like to!” cried the 
child. 

“No, no; I couldn’t part with her,” said the 
mother. 

“Come with her, and bring your father too, 
as in the old days.” : 

“ Presently—presently,” she replied, with a 
faint smile—“ when I have the courage again. 
For I want to see the farm very much. It was 
like home to me once—when Morris was alive.” 

“Ah, yes—exactly. Kitty,” said John Wood- 
hatch, very quickly now, “I have taken the liber- 
ty of telling Mrs. Brake of your engagement to 
our friend Greg. You will not object to my fore- 
stalling you with this important news.” 

She smiled and shook her head, whilst the color 
mounted rapidly into her face. 

“Ts it so great a secret ?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Brake did not know of it till just now.” 

Pndeed !” answered Kitty. 

She looked askance at Mrs. Brake, as if in doubt 
how the news might have affected the young wid- 
ow, and wondered very much at the intentness of 
her gaze. It wasa steady, searching gaze, which 
even embarrassed Kitty a little; and she turned 
from her to John Woodhatch with a quick; ap- 
pealing look. 

“T have told her the engagement is about a 
year old, and that you love each other very. 
much,” said Woodhatch, as if in answer to her 
glance, or in explanation—or as if, Lucy thought ' 
suspiciously again, to put her on her guard. 
“That is right, I hope?” 

“T hope so, sir—I hope so,” was the rapid 
answer. 

“Gregory has kept his engagement very much 


' of a secret from us all,” said Lucy. 


“ That is very natural,” responded Kitty Vanch. 
““T have not mentioned it to any one except Mrs. 
Brake. I—I think it was understood it was to 
be a secret for a while, Mr. Woodhatch? Was it 
not ?” 

She looked at John Woodhatch as if she were 
in doubt herself, but open to correction. 

“Yes. We did not want all Skegs Shore to 
talk of this before its time,” John answered. 

Lucy could say nothing against keeping an 
engagement secret, but there was still an air of 
doubt, almost of bewilderment, upon her face, 
which John Woodhatch could not account for, 
and which perplexed him in his turn. 

“And when is the happy event to come off, 
Miss Vanch »” asked Lucy, after an awkward 


pause. 

“Tn a few weeks,” John Woodhatch answered 
for her. 

“So soon!” 

“ And you will not’be sorry, I suppose ?” asked 
Woodhatch. 

“Sorry ?” exclaimed Kitty, frankly—“ oh no.” 

“You love Greg very much. You have not 
repented of saying yes to his proposals,” Wood- 
hatch said, jestingly; but it was heavy and un- 
natural jesting, Lucy thought. 

“God knows I shall be very, very happy,” was 
the fearless answer, “and I hope God will give 
me power to make him very happy too.” 

“You love him so deeply, then ?” inquired Lucy. 

“With all my heart. I would d‘: for him, if he 
asked me. Is that love deep enough, madam ?” 
she answered, almost passionately ; “is that how 
you ladies born love your sweethearts, I wonder ?” 

Yes, Lucy Brake had no longer any doubt in 
her mind of the depth of Kitty Vanch’s affection, 
which startled her by its fervor, its outspoken- 
ness. It was a face strangely mobile, and swayed 
by every varying emotion, into which Lucy looked. 
She was amazed at the animation which colored 
it, brightened and gave life to it; at the shadow 
which passed across it again, and then was fol- ; 
lowed by new light and hope again. An extraor- 
dinary young woman this, excitable and impul- 
sive, but evidently fond of Gregory Dorward, 

“Well, I hope you-and Gregory will be very 
happy together,” said Lucy ; “‘ you have my best 
wishes. And may your love and happiness last 
longer than mine did, is all the harm I wish you 
both.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Brake. F will tell Greg 
that, if I may she said. | 

“ Yes; tell him that,” answered Lucy Brake; , 
then she extended her hand to Kitty, wished her 


good-morning, shook hands with John Wood- | 


hatch, wished him good-morning also, and went 
upon her way. She walked homeward at almost 
a swift rate of and the look of, per- 

her face did not die away as she 


unflinching explanation of the state of her feel-, 
ings had convinced her of the young woman's 

love; but it was none the less impressed upon 

her that she was hardly fit for Greg; that there 

was an unsuitability about the match ifhpossible 
to explain, and yet remarkably evident to- the 

widow. Who was this Kitty Vanch ? where had 

she come from, to rise up like a. ghost in this 

way, and to be companion,even friend, of the 

bitter-tongued woman whom she had left upon 

the sands? Were there new mysteries crop- 

ping up around her at Skegs Shore ? and in the 

strange folk whom shc was meeting on her path 

in life were there to follow now strange actions 
and conceits, perhaps terrible mistakes ? 

She walked on rapidly, with Morice trotting by 
her side, and asking a hundred questions, to 
which the young mother did not reply by scarce- 
ly a single word. There was one grim fact be- 
fore her, she believed, and it was not easy to face 


“or to comprehend. Let her make haste home 


and think it over, and take her father into her 
confidence; if it were necessary, and she thought 
it might be necessary very soon. 
What a deal she had to tell him! What a 
deal had happened since she had left him sitting 
in the sunshine that morning! 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE GARFIEL® MONUMENT 
 FATR. 

Tue National Bazar, Art and Industrial Expo- 
sition undertaken to raise funds for a monument 
to the late President GarFIELp, to be situated in 
Washington city—an enterprise under the auspi- 
ces of the Army of the Cumberland—was formal- 
ly opened in the Rotunda of the Capitol by Presi- 
dent ARTHUR on Saturday, November 25. 

None of the many large fairs and bazars which 
have at various times occurred in Washington 
have ever rivalled this in importance, whether in 
the scope of the exhibition, the quality of the ex- 
hibits, the space covered, or the length of time 
the fair has been open. 

- The two nearest approaches to it in the Capi- 
tol Building were the bazar for the benefit of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital on May 6th ult., and 
the Martha Washington Tea Party, also given in 
the Rotunda, in December, 1874, to raise funds 
for the Ladies’ Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia for a suitable display at the International 
Exhibition of 1876 at’Philadelphia. 

Each of these was for one night only, while 
the Garfield Monument Bazar covered a period of 
seven days and evenings. If it had been possible 
to secure the Rotunda of the Capitol for a greater 
length of time, it would have been far more suc- 
cessful pecuniarily, as great expense was neces- 
sarily incurred for fixtures and decorations. But 
the meeting of Congress on December 4 com- 
pelled the removal of all articles from the Capitol 
on the 3d. | 

The opening ceremonies were as few and sim- 
ple as possible. President. ArtHur, having ac- 
cepted an invitation to open the fair, was escorted 
to the Rotunda at two o’clock by Mr. Jonn W. 
TxHompson, of the Board of Directors of the Fair. 
The Rev. Mr. Power, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, who was President GarRFIELp’s 
pastor, accompanied the President, and they were 
followed by the members of the cabinet, the jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court and 
Court of Claims, nearly all the foreign ministers 
and. secretaries of their legations, the General of 
the Army and staff in full-dress uniform, the Ad- 
miral of the Navy in uniform, Chief-Signal Officer 
HazeEN in uniform, Speaker Keirer, and many 
members of the two Houses of Congress, and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The President and Mr. Power were escorted to 
a low carpeted platform in front of the main en- 
trance to the Rotunda on the east, the Marine 
Band, which was stationed in a handsomely dec- 
orated music-shell just outside this door, on the 
portico, playing ‘‘ Hail to the Chief” as the pro- 
cession entered and those mentioned took their 
places. The justices, army officers, and diplo- 
matic corps were grouped to the right of the plat- 
form, while the gentlemen of the two Houses of. 
Congress stood nearly in front of it, near the pa- 
goda covering the centre of the Rotunda. This 
last, which is a very ornamental structure, so 
perfectly bronzed as to take metallic hues; stands 
exactly over the spot where President GarFIELp’s 


’ coffin rested in September, 1881. 


This was draped below the roof with curtains 
of the prevailing hue used in the Rotunda—dark 
wine-color. Smilax also festooned the pagoda, 
and potted plants were grouped within.’ In the 
centre was placed, on a pedestal draped like the 
exterior, a marble bust of President Garriexp. 
The permanent pictures in the Rotunda being 
boarded over and covered with dark red, many 
fine paintings loaned for the occasion were dis- 
played on them. | 


Such was the impressive and beautiful scene ?n - 


which the opening ceremonies took place. After 
prayer by the chaplain, the band played “The 
Star-spangled Banner,” and then the President, 
in one of the brief well-worded speeches in which 
he excels, declared the Fair open, and commended 
it and its object to the generous and patriotic. 
Although there were many exhibits in the an- 
nex to the Agricultural Department, of'ccurse the 
greatest interest has centred in the. exhibition 
within the walls of the Capitol. 
and old Hall of Representatives were the chief 


places, but various other parts of the building © 


were also used, notably the crypt immediately be-- 


low the Rotunda, where many merchants of the © 


District of Columbia made a most creditable dis- 
play. 

We have not space to describe the varoius 
booths, or the arrangement of the articles dis- 
played in them and around on the walls. 
to say that everything was done in excellent taste. 
Nevertheless, the Fair was not a success in a pe- 


‘cuniary sense. 
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AN OLD WHALER HOVE DOWN FOR REPAIRS, NEAR NEW 
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A DYING INDUSTRY. 


THE old whaler which our artist has represented “hove down” 
at the dock in New Bedford is literally a veteran of the seas. It 
is a peculiarity of the whaler that the longer it is in service, and 
the more campaigns it has gone through, the stronger and more 
enduring it becomes, up to that limit which even whalers have to 
acknowledge. Soaked, if not in the blood, in the oil of the victims 
of its contests, its timbers become practically proof against decay, 

and there are vessels now in use which have outlasted nearly two 
generations of sailors, and-have entered on the second half-century 
of their existence. The whaling vessels, though of comparatively 
light measurement, averaging less than two hundred and fifty tons, 
and seldom exceeding twice that tonnage, are’ built exceedingly 
strong. They have to make long voyages, those engaged in the 
pursuit of the sperm-whale remaining out usually three and often 
four years. Those that go into the arctic regions, whether in the 
Northern or Southern Pacific, and particularly in the former, have 
to encounter the crushing force of the ice-fields, which often close 
in upon them and destroy them. 

The stanch ship whose yard-arms point skyward in the drawing 
of our artist, like many another veteran, represents departed glories. 


A hundred years ago New Bedford came forward to contest the. 


palm in whale-fishing with Nantucket, into which port alone, pre- 
vious to that time, the sperm-whales were brought. The whale 
fishery, however, had then for nearly a century already been a 
eource of profit and-fame to the hardy New-Englanders. or 


while the whales had come down annually in great schools to the 


REDUCE TAXATION. 


Smoky OLD Rye. “I come first, in this case.” 


shores of Massachusetts, and boats had put out from shore to 
capture them. It was in this school, as well as in the coasting 
trade and the limited foreign trade permitted to the colonies by the 
mother country, that had been trained the plucky and adventurous 
seamen who had made a reputation for the American fleet in the 
Revolutionary .struggles out of all proportion to its extent or 
strength. They kneW not what fear was, and taking all risks at 
all times, frequently accomplished by sheer audacity what a reg- 
ular navy would never haye even undertaken. Under the new 
impulse to all sorts of adventurous activity which the American 
people received after their successful insurrection, the whale fish- 
ery of Massachusetts, and of New Bedford especially, was rapidly 
extended. It was seriously checked by the war of 1812, but soon 
revived, and for the generation succeeding 1820 it attained propor- 


United States, and a considerable: share of that of the world, was 
carried on from the port of New Bedford. In the season of 1853-4, 
410 whalers belonging to that port were on the seas, with a ton- 
nage of 132,966 tons, and they brought home 45,000 barrels of 
sperm-oil, 119,000 barrels of whale-oil, and 2,839,000 pounds of 
whalebone, or “‘ baleen,” as it is known in the trade. But then 
came evil times. Whale-oil for light was replaced by gas, and later 
by kerosene. Spermaceti, which had given the material for the 
higher grade of candles, yielded to paraffine and stearine. Whale- 
bone, which had been used in countless ways where an elastic and 
tough substance was needed, gave pt to steel and rubber, and 
the disappearance of the “hair-cloth” covering for furniture still 


. from nearly 3,000,000 pounds to a scant 150,000 po 


tions very remarkable for that time. By the opening of the decade’ 
| before the civil war two-thirds of the whaling industry of the’ 


further diminished the demand. Whales themselves, moreover, 
were becoming scarce under the relentless chase of the Duteb, the 
English, and, above all, the insatiable Yankees. To cap the climax, 
the Shenandoah and other Confederate cruisers, let loose from Brit- 
ish ports during the rebellion, sailed the southern seas, destroying 
considerable numbers of whalers, and rendering the cost and risk 
of the failing trade so great that many more were withdrawn. : 
Twenty years after the date above cited, in 1873, New Bedford’s 
410 whalers had sunk to 128, and its 133,000 tons*‘to a little over 
35,000. Only 31,000 barrels of sperm-oil were brought in, and a 
still smaller proportion of whale-oil, while the whalebone shrank 


and enterprise sought ather and more profitable channels, and while 
the whale fishery is still followed with energy and daring bya com- 
paratively few vessels, it lives now rather in the traditions of the 
past than in the present. 

Every man on board a whaler, from the captain to the sailor 
before the mast, had an interest in the earnings of the ship, which 
was called his “lay.”” The crew of the ship was divided into beats’ 
crews, each member of which had his appointed place and duty, and 
when the sigpal was given from the mast-head that a whale was in 
sight, each crew strained every nerve to reach it first. The typical 
weapon of attack was the harpoun, which was thrown by hand from 
the bow of the attacking beat, and great skill was acquired in its 
use. When the harpoon had been launched, especially at a giant 
“ sperm,” the danger to the crew was immediate and great, for not 
only would the victim lash the seas to foam with his powerful tail, 


and seek to crush the boats between his mighty jaws, but often 
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a whole “school,” his or her companions, would 
rush to the rescue. , 

In these conflicts not only have boats’ crews 
been destroyed, but ships have been sunk. These 
perils, and the lesser but varied ones encountered 
in the pursuit of the “ right”-whale, are now faced 
by comparatively few, and the stout whaler on 
whose oil-soaked sides the calkers in our draw- 
ing are at work will sail its next voyage in rela- 
tive solitude in the Northern or Southern seas, 
and its owners and crew will be thankful if it re- 
turn them a modest recompense for their money 
and their labors. | 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Da. W. H: Hotoomar, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and tear of the ner- 
vous energies.”—[ Adv. } 


THE E. HOWARD & CO. 
AMERICAN WATCH 


Is the best watch made in the country, and equal 
to any made in the world. It has stood the test 
of years, and all who use it recommend it. All 


_ respectable watchdealers keep them.—[ Adv. ] 


> - 


THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
t is the chea and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
Buenetr’s Firavonine Exteaocrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 


WHY SHOULD NOT INVALI 
As widely profit as infants, by the nourishing, highly 
sauictioned Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food %—[Ado.] 


v. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER 


Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


A laxative and refreshing 
: Fruit Lozenge | 
for 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Pr@prietor, 
Pharmacien“e 1'¢ Classe 


de la Facui + de Paris, 


27, rue Ramb ‘teau, Paria. 
Sold by all Draggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the ueual purgatives; is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart’ s. 


BY MAIL. Send 25c., 
50c., $1, $3, or $5, for ele- | 


gant assortment of Christ- 
mas Cards (no two alike); we guaran- 
CARDS tee satisfaction and safé delivery or 


refund the money. 
u Strect, N. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 

W S Meerschaum Goods. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker, Street, N. Y. 


A GENTS WANTED to sell Gur Subscrip- 
tion Books. None but experienced persons 
need apply. Harper & Broruers, New York, 


Manufactured by H. C. STE- 


5() Hlegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, SNOW & Meriden, Ct. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT = : 


most wholesome 
sauce thatis made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


NEW YORK. | 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


New Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list of 
Plays, 
Dramas, 
Farces, 
Guide Books, 
(Paper), 


Ethiopia 
hiopian Dramas, 
Lights, 
lored Fire, 
_Pantomimes, 
Burnt Cork, 
Wigs, 
Beards, &c., &c 


In fact, for Amateur Theatricals. 
SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 East 14th St., New York. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT "Seut'Srec. 


| Of the World. A complete Geographical Dictionary. 
New Edition Te 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Are H. With an Intro- 
duction by Gail Hamilton. Illustrated in the very 
highest style of art, with 80 handsome engravings, 
executed by the best artiste and engravers. Svu, 
Cioth, Gilt Extra, $5.00; Tree Calf, $9.00. 


“There is about what this woman writes an abso- 
lute charm. In a word, E. H. Arr isa genius, and her 
writing a poem in prose.” —Philadelphia Times. 


CHRISTINE. 


A Poem. 44 T. Boowanan Reap. Companion Vol- 
ume to “ Brushw ” and ‘ Drifting.” With 17 
handsome illustrations from designs by Fred. Diel- 
man. Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt tra, $1.50; Tree 
Calf, $4.00. 


READ’S POEMS. 


Complete Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Read. Jilus- 
trated ay Edition. With a Prefatory Memoir. 
The illustrations are from drawings by Dielman, 
Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, &. 8vo, Cloth, G 
$4.00; Tree Calf, $9.00. 

“The book is a beauty in mechanical workmanship, 
and the poems richly deserve the setting.”—St. Louis 

Republican. 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY 


Of the Language. New Edition. Wth 
ment. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. The 


standard, and in all Dictionary pub- | 


lished. Library Sheep, ges, $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 


1880, containing Su a- 


ave ry 
bles, with the most recent Ceneus Returns. Thor- 


oughly revised. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $10.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Nickel Warranted. Send for 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., New York. 


HEAPEST BOOK IN TH 
CH The N D ravi 


e ow Fo as well as the 
cloth and gilt. No — affair, 
fulword in the English with 


the world. 


00 ery 
valnable book. Housz & lous. ver seen ita eq 


once fora sample co 


THE ADVOC 


books on 
7 
a Solid Silver Husting Case Watch. 


freo 
*a Lady’s Solid Goid Hunting Case Watch. 
a4 Geld Hun 


te’ Soli 


ng case Watch. 
You can easily one of thes@ 


watch ay or two or during your leisure time evenings. 


MANUFACTU. 


=~ 


On. in this Address 


BING CO. 122 Nassau Street New York. 


THIS SPLENDID 
Coin Silver Hunting Case 


. we can reierto- the commercial agencies or any 


WATCH 


FREE to Any Person 


Who will send us an order for 


15 New American Dictionaries 


At ONE DOLLAR each! 


Any person can 


or two h in a single IF vou 
or two or in 'e 

A GOOD SOLID COIN SILVER 
WATCH, A iT TO GET 
WITH 80. 


ND WAN IT 
NE 


like to get the watch. Page Illustrated 
FREE. Send 


money by Registered Letter or 
Order, all 


WORLD MANUFACTURING C0. 


122 HASSAU STREET, KEW YORK, 


From the New [aisune, November Ist, 1882. 


? 


in our paper. 


or will be sent by. 


wit 


isthe 


APRIMA DONNA 


q 
mo 
DE 


COMPANY, 57 Wi 


CHUSETTS 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


| 


Established 1818. 


9 


Imperial Russian Court. 
JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS 
New York. 


For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 
Union Square, 


And by special appointment to the 


and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRA NCH \ 1199 Broadway, near 29th ‘St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OF F ICES 43 Nerth Charies St., Baltimore. 
Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Lediaw Dresses, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ing. 
Gentlemen’s ts cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Empjoying the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 


| tematized anew every d nt of our business, we 
can confidently sromies the best results, and anusually 


rompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
g Goode received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BETTER THAN PILLS 
other 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazaz Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


yl bev 
cards, with illustrate 
to agents, 2c. CA 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for “‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


POSITIVELY OUKERS 


Bilious Headache and 
Neuralgia in 5. mins. 

Toothache, 
Dandruff, 
Falling Hair. 


This season we offer 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


is’ getting Bald, and Mother suffers constantl 


THE 

| - TF" ATHER y from Headache or Neuralgia; if Sister is prematurely 
~~ Gray, and Brother is troabled with Dandruff, or crazed with agonizing Toothache—we will guarantee 

to cure all so afflicted if you will act upon the following advice: | 
__ On Christmas present them, one and all so suffering (show no partiality), with Dr. Scott’ 
Nervous Headache, splendid, pure bristle, elegantly carved Brushes, and remarkably well adapted for Christmas P 
ings, whether large or small. Remember, they are no toy, but genuine, useful articles, 
rson. Thousands of the best families in ‘America and England use them, and spea 
Last year we were so crowded with Christmas orders that we had to disappoint some. Therefore, order now in good 
greater inducements, as follows: The price is $3 each; but to families wanting three Brushes we will send 


8 beautiful Electric Brushes. They are 
resents—nicely fitting Santa Claus’ stock- 
doing good service for years, and adapted to any 
k in the highest terms of their wonderful cures. 


Impure Bi 
Liver Complaints, and 


them, postpaid, on receipt of €3.25, or six for $15. They are also for sale in all drug and fancy stores; but these are special Christmas 


7 Prices to those ordering direct, and sending the amount to us. We pledge ourselves to return the money if not as represented. aa 


Baldness. 


Ask your druggist or fangy goods dealer to show them to you. 


THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. | Net WIRE. Brushes. 


Not WIRE Brushes. 


DOLL. 
we lw senty 
NOVELTY in Children's 
| Zoys. The Doll itseif is of the flucst 
French make, with WAX HEAD 
of a LETTER from AR from the best of imported dolls 
a MEDICAL GEN- ££ 
TLEMAN at Mad- which, when it 
ras, to his brother GRAVIES one of the fo 
&PER- FISH, 4 “There ts happy lend” 
and is in my opin- MEATS, Aunt 
ion, the most ‘pala- Dood.” “The singing 
able. as well as the ment isa perfect musi 
GAME, &c. inst: pe t, finely 
will not get out of order, 
— and (the doll is sold for the same 
f price that toy dealers ask for the 
/ same quality of a doll without the 
@ attachment, Walking 
and talking dolls have been 
az made, but at high prices, and 
liable to getquickly out of order, 
> and donut afford the little 
ones half the enjoymestthet our 
won 
o We have two sizes: Wo. 1.— 
le E 22 inches high, wax head, real 
hair, fine eyes, and a very beau- 
—Same as No. 1, but eyes close 
when laid down. §@e. extra. 
No. inches high, extra 
@ fine wax anand, real ir, and 
finest eyes. ce, $5.00. 
Lil No. 0. 2, buf 
with clos Se. extra. 
c These prices tuclude bozing and 
aun packing. Senttoany addresson 
receipt ofprice. An embrvuidered 
h Doll. ggrThese ae the 
ene rene! one at without the 
beautiful present that can be madetoae child, ' 
re amusement than any other toy in the mar- 
=} 
ry Price only 
100 pa 
ie Supe bound im 
ite true meaning, derivation spelling 
: = of absolutely necessary information 
nce 
BSA NAS find it is very 
ual, either in prics 
te gle the money. TRI- 
BUNE AND “A porfect dictionary and library of reference.” 
ILLUSTRATED News. We have frequent occasion to use the New Amcriccm 
‘ Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price. CurisTiam 
; ith tho New American library for reference, many othcr 
much more be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
B AKER try, history, business, law, ctc. apy man. SCIENTIFIC 
can. “A valuable addition to any lib N. ¥.SuN. ** There is more re 
| | 3 worth than in most 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. paid; 2 cop 
T A M A ° We will send rRrz as 
Fora Club of 
| 
Senda at py. | 
WOBLD. 
| GRILLON THE DOSE IS SMALL. 
4m HE TASTE IS DELI- 
A ii ZU CIOUS. LADIES AND 
— ordinary curative value. 
Ks | TRY A 25 CENT BOX. 
> 
fend ONE DOLL fur copy of t 
NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY and sce 
how easy you can get up a club of FIFTEEN. 
LY ou don’t care to get up a club if will you 
Se Des: 
in Elegant Soript Type, 
on 50 beautiful imported chromo 
cards, 10¢. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl beve 
| edge, worth its weight in gold to all classes. It is the most complete Di GemtrEEEEEEc! edge ond satin fringe 
| the most usefacand entertaining book ever issued. If we could induct a MILLS, Northford, Conn. 
ee every one of our readers to buy one we should feel thatwe had con= ———————SS=So 
fered a benefit onthem. When you order a Dictionary 
THE 
j QUICKLY OURES 
Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, 
Paralysis, 
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Grand, Allen, & St, 


DOLLS, FAN Y GOODS, WORK BOXES, 
MUSICAL 2 INS UMENTS, DRUMS, GAMES, &o., 
AND EVERYTHING EVER THOUGHT OF OR IN- 
VENTED IN t TOYS OR GAMES. 


WE HAVE CONNECTED 


WHICH GIVES US MORE THAN 
SPACE OF ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY TO 
T USINESS. 


RANSACT B 


WITH THIS INCREASED SPACE 


WE SHALL INCREASE OUR pra ea ENT AC- 
CORDINGLY, AND MAKE A GENU 


BAZAAR. 


ror THe SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FINE BOOK Illustrated and Bound 
PHOTOGRAP ‘LBUMS, LI ree and PLUSH 
JEWEL CASES. 


OUR DOLL- ROOM. 


Contains an Extraordinary Assortment, beyond de- 
scription. | 


We shall be ane to have all = and examine 
our stock in advance of making purchases. 
o— can be selected now and delivered when 


uired 
Orders by mail well attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand 8t., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ¥. . 


| | | 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY ¢ CO. 


Have opened several y of high Paris 
novelties in Oriental Designs that are 
suitable for handsome Wrappers, Break- 
fast Dresses, Matinees, &c. 

These goods, owing to the lateness of the 
season, are now placed on their retail 
counters at 75c. per yard, which is very 
much below the cost of importation. 


JAMES McCREERY CoO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A Present acceptable to Any one from Anybody. 


Arranged with Two Selections for each Day in the 
Year from Poets and Prose Writers of all Ages. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer, 


Who says, ‘In the few books of the sort that have 
come to my table, I have not noticed such a variety 
before, or quite such an aptness for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. such books are a sort of 
lottery, this holds a wealth of prizes. Nor am I sure 
the end of all this labor will be found in the pleasant 
laughter that will ripple round little circles sitting in 
the fire ight in winter, or in the woods and by the sea 
in summer, playing this game of birthdays With the 
wit and om of the ages as counters.” 


“This volume bears the title of ‘The Salmagundi 
Birthday-Book,’ and as ‘salmagundi’ is a sort o = 
tronomic literary medley, according to the genial oa 
ing, so this new Birthday -Book upon a 
appetizing collection of choice 


up in most inviting style. 
contents and appearance, and body, it is 


an irreproachable nd appears —Good L 
12 fall page 


nated on 
handsome in gold, 

of vine in Fe 


slamps in gold, = 
tistically ucing an effect entirely unique 


and very bea 
2s s $4 00. 


_ AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO 
CHAMBERS’S “ ENCYCLOPEDIA” 


Of the last London and Edinburgh Edition, embracing 
over 18,000 Titles, compiled by American Editors. 
Complete in 4 volumes, alphabetically arranged. 


Uniform in size and bindinga with Lippincott’s and 
the “imported” edition of Chambers’s. 

Prices per set: Cloth, $10; Si Sheep, $12; Morocco, $15. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and and Samples of Binding mailed 


FRER, 
Abo 
“a peste ty ar pent, 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 44 and 76 Beekman St., - - New York. 


Lowest prices ever known 

n Breech Loaders, 

Riffes, Bevoilvers. 

GIN OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

1882-83. 


4 POWELL &80N, 288 Main CINCINNATI, 

no 2 athe, Chrome Viltng Cu Cards name 
SFU Wanted. L. JONES & Kase Nassau, 
ee AGENTS at once for our elegant 


een, 


TE 


h 


- 


/, 


THE PUBLIC CURSED AGAIN BY THE WICKED RAILROAD MONOPOLIES. 
First Conpuctor. “On this line you will be presented with free fare, free meals, and, as an 
inducement, a fast horse and a diamond pin.” 


Seconp Conpuctor. “On this line you will be presented with free fare, free meals, and, as an — 


inducement, a house and lot and a ten-thousand-dollar life insurance policy.” 
What is a poor, bewildered, outraged public to do? 


FERRIC ODYLINE, 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 
The Highest form of Electricity. 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 
Are now writhing in Disease, all of whom date the 
contraction of their different Maladies from 
the catching of a cold from 


*DAMP OR COLD FEET. 
** Keep the feet warm and the head cool ” is an axiom 
as old as the hills and yet is as true to-day as at any 
period in the world’s history. 


FERRIC ODYLINE INSOLES 


WILL PREVENT OR CURE 
NEARLY EVERY 


FORM OF DISEASE,. 
INCLUDING CONSUMPTION, LIVER AND K KID- 
NEY TROUBLES, CATARRH RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, NERVOUS COMPLAI , PARALYSIS, &c. 
Stand on ice all day, yet have WARM FEET by wearing 


Ferric Odyline Insoles, 
PRICE ONLY 


50 CTS. PER PAIR. 


Cold feet an nearly every form of 
disease permanently cured by FERRIC ODYLINE 
GARMENTS. 


FERRIC ODYLINE. 


Mysterious law our world controls, 

o man unknown, by all unseen, 

But science circumscribed the poles, 
And gave us Ferric Odyline. 


ba ills to which our flesh is hei 
Will cease to scourge our bowed being, 
For gaunt et cannot be where 
Isused the Ferric Odyline. 


The of ether Gage 
Preacribed onest men have been 
But now the “folly of their way, ° The price 
They see in Ferric Odyline. will be re- 


turned in 
every case 
where they 
do not give 


Rheuma ns endured for 

A Hardened Spleen, 
And Asthma always 

Beneath the Ferric Ody 


Com jion’s g 


mg by no more 
ighten "up. e p the dyi ying scene, satisfaction 
a ail her d reare | 


When faced with with Ferrk rric Odyline. 


Neuralgic pains distract the sense, 
And sleepless may intervene, 
But Nature gives recom 
In soothing Ferric Odyline. 


When business cares o’ertax the brain, 
._ And leave the body lank and lean, 
Would you your nervous force regain, 
Then wear the Ferric Odyline. 
However cold the clime may be, 
O’er marshes damp or mountains green, 
Your feet from Chills are ever free 
When soled with Ferric Odyline. 
From youth’s first dawn to hoary age 
The fertile fields of life we glean, 
And on the world’s historic page 
We'll fix the Ferric Odyline. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the Ferric 
Udyline M’f’g Co., 842 Broadway, New York. To fam- 
ilies, 6 pair for $2 50. State size wanted and whether 
for lady or geutleman. Agents wanted in every town. 


Use Dr, Scott’s Electric Hair and Flesh Brushes, Price $3 each. 


tor presents. | THE LARGEST, ABLEST, AND FRESHEST 
GUNTHER S sr. 78 MADISON ST. CHICAGO Religious and Literary Newspaper, 


box by exp 
NEW YORK. 


t) 
$3 per year; $5 f for two years. 


Put _Put up in handpome boxes. 
‘oT RIAL TRIP.°—30 cents for a month. 


‘s7NHE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” is 
T THE ART AMATEUR, which pga monthly 

Send postal card at once once for epecimen copy, and judge 

for yourself. 


instructions, 
Decorative, 
Address Tux Inperenpent, New York City. 
ARLOW'S THE FAMILY ASH BLUE. 


INDIGO BLUE Prop, | 


at least 30 large pages of designs. an 
illustrations fntormation, rmation, Felatl ng to 


$4 00 a year, 
ta a Specimen copy for 20 cents, if this 
advertisement is mentioned. MONTAGUE MARKS, 
Publisher, 28 Union Square, New York. f 


ED—Haupre’s Werxty, bound orin numbers, 
WANTED Hs 1859 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 
1967, 1968, 1869. Geo. W. Sutton, 14 Chambers St., N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasz’s 2000 
A Soox. Selle ai sight. You double your money. Ad- | 


dress Dr. Pr Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Are now offering a special line of French 
Silk Hose (Evening Shades), Plain and Rich- 
elieu Ribbed, much below the cost of im- 
portation. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
&@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel teful.”—See ‘“‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across the 

This caution is necessary, owing to 

various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CON DIT, 4 ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & Co., H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


WEBSTER’S| 


UNABRIDGED. 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


the a edition with 118,000 
» (3000 more than any 


Engiich Dictionary.) 


THE Dictionary which 
it contains o— brief facts con- 
cerning 9700 persons. 
BEST in Tliustrations—3000 in num- 
ber, (about three times. as many 
as found in any other Dict’ry.) 


HOLIDAY CIFT. 


acc to Pastor, Parent, Teach- 
er, C end; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or po other occasion. 


It the English lish Dictionary 
ndon Quarterly Review. 
It is an ‘an anaeue and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Send two 8c. stamps to C, TOLLNER, | 
=~ Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 
= Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 


Fatest Desigus for fall and W winter. 


EST $2.50 PRINTING PRESS, 

with a complete Seript 4% Outfit, 
Sample Cards and Catalogue, 3c. 

w. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......... 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY...6. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR>........ 4 00 
The THREE above publications,....... & 
Any TWO above named .......c.ccccce coves -- T 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Year (52 Numbers). ... 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United dee 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrexs. vy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, ihe Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.e with the tret Number for. Novémber, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Snbecriptions will be commenced with the Namber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at rices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Fuit Wee of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to & Baorugns. 


HARPEW’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Centg in Postage Stamps. 


Remittances. should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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